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riONSULU PLANCO, that is to say in days when 
^ criticism too often meant savage hostility, and it 
w£is held but milksop censure that contented itself 
with showing that an author had written a bad book, 
or a politician had made a bad speech, and did not 
infer that this author or politician was a bad father, 
son, husband, friend, trustee, and Christian — -in these 
days a certain journalist had the misfortune to write 
a paragraph which excited the wrath of a certain 
officer. I do not recollect whether the article was 
excusable or not. In our time such a thing would 
be unpardonable, because, as we all know, no officer 
ever makes a blunder of any kind. But it is just 
possible that the censor in question may have pointed 
out a real error on the part of the soldier. Be this 
as it may, the latter waxed furious, and proceeded 
to the office of the journal, with the view of refuting 
argument by whipcord. The writer, however, had 
received a hint that this logical process was to be 
performed at the expense of his personal comfort, 
and had provided for the reception of his enemy. 
The military gentleman strode into the office, de- 
manded to see the Editor, was inataxLWj ^cswa. 'yd^*:^ 
the editorial room, and introduced \.o >i?!afe oc^>ii:^«s&. 
of the editorial chair. This locum teneiw ^^ «^ \ax%^ 
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and powerful man, with veiy short hair, and a coun- 
tenance which had been recently described (in a 
graphic account of a great prize-fight at Moulsey 
Hurst, in which he had been the victor) as evincing 
" bull-dog courage and adamantine endurance." The 
officer, a judge of physiognomy, and not altogether 
gratified with the specimen before him, said, in some- 
what gentler tones than those he had employed down- 
stairs, " I wished to see the — the Editor of the 
paper." The gentleman of the bull-dog and adaman- 
tine character heaved up his giant bulk, and advancing 
towards his visitor, mildly remarked, "I am the 
Heditor, sir, at your service." ** Oh, ah, yes ; just 
so. Well, I'U look in again. Another morning 
will do — another time," said the officer, retreating 
with some little expedition. " Wenhever you please, 
sir," replied the adamantine one, not to be outdone 
in politeness, " I'm halways ere," and the interview 
ended. 

I think it is Perrault who talks of certain illus- 
trations being " comparisons with a long tail." This 
one may be of the number ; for though I have been 
placed in the editorial chair, in relation to the little 
book now in my reader's hand, I do not conceive 
that it requires any defence — ^indeed, the book seems 
to me to be a very excellent little book. And so 
far from wishing to drive any body away, I would, 
on the contrary, invite as many persons as place the 
slightest value upon any recommendation of mine, 
to come and lend their best assistance towards the 

. entire removal of the present Edition from Piccadilly. 
Our comparison, therefore, has a Perraultian tail, but 

it has, notwitbstandiDg, some fitnesvfoi \td i^wr^o^. 
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A certain critic has well said that a collection of 
poetry must in some sort be a reflex of the mind of 
the Editor. The case of this volume is exceptional. 
Instead of reflecting a single mind, it resembles one 
of those pretty, many-faced little mirrors, which, as 
Trifles from Brighton or Kemembrances from Margate, 
used to be exceeding popular among youth of seven 
years old, about — a good many — ^years ago, and 
which have happily given place to more intellectual 
toys, as models of the pliocene and pleistocene fossil 
mammals, and other engines of torment from the 
Gradgrind repertoire. This collection reflects the 
minds of a considerable number of suggestive and 
co-operative friends, who, in all zeal and sincerity 
for the promotion of the object of the work, kindly 
furnished the titles (and in many cases copies) of such 
poetical compositions as they had liked in other days, 
or had learned to like in these, and nearly the only 
task which devolved upon the Editor was that of 
meeting the liberality of his assistants by ungracious, 
but still eminently practical, protests against the 
aggregation of more matter than would have sufficed 
for a work six times as large as the present volume. 
It will be seen, therefore, that he has not had much 
more to do with the compilation than the adamantine 
rempla^ant of the offending journalist had to do with 
the newspaper in the time of Plancus. 

The object of the volume is to offer (chiefly, but 
by no means entirely, for the use of young persons) 
a selection of compositions, some of them poems, 
others merely versification, which should ^^"^^V^jvsxfii.- 
less and indeed salutary mteWacW^i eiwss^^o^ss^^ "^"^ 
with a tolerably complete au\iOT3i\nai\.oxL ^^ "^^ ^^a^- ^^ 
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element, usually much too rampant in collections of 
poetry to leave it as attractive as it ought to be found 
by the young. With this idea in mind, I fear that my 
assistants have sent me but few copies of the extremely 
meritorious pieces which " they committed to memory*' 
— ^magisterial notion — and " recited," as penance for a 
school-child's crime, or purchase of a sponsor's half- 
guinea. I am afraid our little book is a good deal 
made up of verses they learned "without ever being 
told to" — of passages of works brought privately to 
school, read furtively in the dormitory, in a state of 
night-gown, or in secret nooks, on half-holidays, and 
never recited at all, but shouted out, acted, chanted, 
quoted, parodied, and affectionately maltreated in 
every way. A great deal of the poetry is assuredly 
of this kind, and (reverting for a moment to my 
original character of the fighting-man) I should 
like to know which has given the child more delight, 
and done the man more good — the extremely meri- 
torious didactic piece which inculcates virtue and 
morality, and which was learned as a troublesome 
task, or the glowing bits from Sir Walter Scott's 
poems, in which half the virtues and morals are put 
into action, but which do not contain a single 
didactic word, and which, moreover, were never 
** learned "at all, but which, out of hours, the boy 
devoured with a reddened face and a quickened 
pulse, never forgot, and perhaps repeats to this 
hour, (to the amusement of the policeman,) as he 
strides home from the House of Commons? With- 
out pausing for a reply, and relapsing, with speed, 
intb one's habitual meekness, I humbly record my 
conviction that the poetry which «a mstiucX,^^ «xvi 
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high-minded boy chooses for his own delight and 
solace is the poetiy which we should put into 
books for our children. 

Touching the more modem part of this collection, 
the same rule of course could but scantily apply. 
Our contributors seem to have exercised a good 
discretion, and among the lighter verses are some 
which have made their mark in literature. Taken 
as a whole, I trust that the book will be generally 
acceptable, as bringing together a number of com- 
positions with which every one would like his chil- 
dren to be acquainted, and to which in many cases 
reference has not been very easy. I am sure that 
a certain maxima reverentia, happily an instinct in 
Christian England, has never for one second been 
forgotten in revising the pages, and that no admira- 
tion of mere wit has permitted a line to be included 
over which a parent could pause, doubtfully, in 
looking through the collection. 

The character of the volume has necessitated 
some slight abridgments, a remark chiefly applic- 
able to the old baUads included in the collection, 
but this has always been done reluctfintly, and, I 
think, with every care not to obliterate merits and 
beauties. 

SHIRLEY BROOKS. 
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A SONO FOE THE TOUNO AND THE WISE, 

Chbist^as comes ! He comes, he comes^ 
Usher'd with a rain of plums ; 
Hollies in the windows greet him ; 
Schools come driving post to meet him. 
Gifts precede him, bills proclaim him, 
Every mouth delights to name him ; 
Wet, and cold, and wind, and dark 
Make him but the warmer mark ; 
And yet he comes not one embodied^ 
XJniversars the blithe godhead. 
And in every festal house 
Presence hath ubiquitous. 
Curtains, those snug room-enfolders. 
Hang upon his million shoulders ; 
And he has a million eyes "^ 

Of fire, and eats a million pies, J> 
And is very merry and wise ; J 
Very wise and very merry, 
And loves a kiss beneath the berry. 

Then full many a shape liat\i\ie, 
All in Baid ubiquity : 



CHSISTMAS. 

Now is he a green array, 
And now an " eve " and now a " dav ;** 
Now he's town gone out of town, 
And now a feast in civic gown, 
And now the pantomime and clown 
With a crack upon the crown 
And all sorts of tumbles down ; 
And then he's music in the night. 
And the money gotten by't ; 
He's a man that can't write verses. 
Bringing some to ope your purses ; 

^e's a turkey, he's a goose, 
He's oranges unfit for use, * 

He's a kiss that loves to grow 
Tlndemeath the mistletoe. 
And he's forfeits, cards, and wassails, 
And a king and queen with vassals, 
All the " quizzes " of the time 
Drawn and quarter'd with a rhyme ; 
And then for their revival's sake, 
Lo ! he's an enormous cake. 
With a sugar on the top 
Seen before in many a shop, 
Where the boys could gaze for ever, 
They fhink the cake so very clever. 
He's a dinner where you see 
Every body's family ; 
Beef and pudding, and mince-pies. 
And little boys with laughing eyes. 
Whom their seniors ask arch questions, 
Peigning fears of indigestions, 
(As if they, forsooth, the old ones 

Hadn't privatelj tenfold ouesl') 
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He's a dinner, and a fire, 
Heap'd bejond your heart's desire, 
Heap'd with logs, and baked with coals^ 
Till it roasts your very souls. 
And your cheek the foe outstares. 
And you all push back your chairs. 
And the mirth becomes too great, 
And you all sit up too late, 
Nodding all with too much head, 
And so go off to too much bed. 



A FABHEB-GEKEBAL, OUe MoUSieUT B- 

Who dwelt in Prance, when Louis held the throne, 
Lived like a prince, from every trouble free, 
Except a wife, — (the exception's large I own,) — 
Eor she was &t as any marchioness. 
And given to extravagance in dress. 

One day she bought a pair of bracelets, — such 
As few but royal damsels would bespeak. 
They cost — ^I cannot recollect how much — 
But they were quite magnificent, unique ; 
And having clasp'd them on, away she flies 
Off to the opera to show her prize. 

It happen'd that the queen was there that nighi^ 
Just opposite the box that madam took. 
And on the bracelets with intense delight 
Prequently look'd, or else appear'd to locfe.\ 
!For she took special care to laave ^etsx ^efcx^ 
As if on purpose to outvie th© qweeix. 
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Soon to the box-door came a page attired 
In the queen's proper liverj, all in style. 
And in the name of majesty required 
One of the bracelets for a little while, 
That bj her eje she might the pattern take. 
And order some of the exact same make. 

Off went the sparkling bauble in a trice, 

While her rouged cheeks with exultation burn. 

As, bowing to the royal party thrice. 

She patiently expected its return ; 

But when the queen retired, and none was sent. 

Our dame began to wonder what it meant. 

A lord in waiting soon confirm'd her fears. 
" Oh ! that pretended page I've often seen, — 
A noted sharper, — has been such for years. 
Madam, you're robb'd, — he came not from the 

queen. 
I know the rogue, and should have had him taken, 
But that he slipp'd away, and saved his bacon." 

Boiling with anger, madam call'd her coach. 

And drove to the Bureau de la Justice, 

"Where, with loud tongue, and many a keen reproach 

About the shameful state of the police. 

She call'd upon the provost for relief. 

And bade him send his men to catch the thief. 

Early next morn she heard the knocker's din, 
llcr heart beat high, with expectation big, 
When, lo I the provost's clerk was usher'd in — 
A formal, consequential little prig, — 
Who, with a mighty magisterial air, 
Hemm% and began his business to deckce. 
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" Madam, a man is brought to our bureau, 
On whom was found a bracelet of great cost, 
And we are all anxiety to know 
"Whether or not it is the one you lost ; 
"Wherefore I'll take the other, if you please, 
Just to compare, and see if it agrees." 

**Dear sir, I'm overjoy'd, — 'tis mine, I'm sure. 
Such a police as ours how few can boast ! 
Here, take the bracelet ; keep the rogue secure, 
I'll follow you in half an hour at most. 
Ten thousand thanks ! — I hope you'll trounce the 

spark. 
Open the door there for the provost's clerk." 

Arrived at the bureau, her joy finds vent : 
" Well, Mr. Provost, where's the guilty knave ? 
The other bracelet by your clerk I sent, 
Doubtless it matches with the one you have ; 
"Why, then, outstretch your mouth with such 

surprise, 
And goggle on me thus with all your eyes ?" 

" La ! bless me, ma'am ! you're finely hoax'd, good 

lack; 
I sent no clerk, no thief have we found out : 
And the important little prig in black 
Was the accomplice of the page, no doubt;— 
Methinks the rascals might have left you one ; 
But both your bracelets now are fairly gone !" 
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ST^e ItttU Seaman. 

Ik her lofty bower a virgiu sat 
On skins, embroidering gold. 
When there came a little seaman by, 
And would the maid behold. — 
But; with golden dice they played, they piayed away! 

" And hear now, little seaman. 
Hear what I say to thee ! 
An' hast thou any mind this hour 
To play gold dice with me ?" — 
But with golden dice they played, they played away ! 

" But how and can I play now 
The golden dice with thee ? 
For no red shining gold I have 
That I can stake 'gainst thee." — 
But with golden dice they played, they played away ! 

" And surely thou canst stake thy jacket. 
Canst stake thy jacket gray ; 
While there against myself will stake 
My own feir gold rings twae."— 
But \iith golden dice they played, they played away ! 

So then the first gold die, I wot. 
On table-board did run ; 
And the little seaman lost his stake, 
And the pretty maiden won. — 
^u^ frith golden dice they played, they ^\aye^vK^^ \ 
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** Aud hear now, little seaman, 
Hear what I say to thee : 
An' hast thou any mind this hour 
To play gold dice with me ?" — 
But with golden dice they played, they played away ! 

" But how and can I play now 
The golden dice with thee ? 
Por no red shining gold I have 
That I can stake 'gainst thee."— 
But with golden dice they played, they played away ! 

" Thou surely this old hat canst stake, 
Canst stake thy hat so gray ; 
And I will stake my bright gold crown, — 
Come, take it, if ye may." — 
But with golden dice they played, they played away ! 

And so the second die of gold 
On table-board did run ; 
And the little seaman lost his stake. 
While the pretty maiden won. — 
But with golden dice they played, they played away ! 

" And hear now, little seaman. 
Hear what I say to thee : 
An' hast thou any mind this hour 
To play gold dice with me ? " — 
But with golden dice they played, they played away ! 

" But how and can I play now 
The golden dice with thee ? 
Por no red shining gold I have 
That I can stake 'gainst t\\ee?* — ;^ 

But with golden dice they lAayed, ttioy ^ts^^^^^^'^ 
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" Then stake eacli of thy stockings, 
And each silver-buckled shoe ; 
And I will stake mine honour, 
And eke my troth thereto." — 
But with golden dice they played, they played away ! 

" And so the third gold die, I wot. 
On the table-board did run ; 
And the pretty maiden lost her stake. 
While the little seaman won." — 
But with golden dice they played, they played away ! 

" Come, hear now, little seaman ! 
Haste far away from me ; 
And a ship that stems the briny flood, 
I that will give to thee." — 
But' with golden dice they played, they played away 

" A ship that stems the briny flood 
I'll get if 't can be done ; 
But that young virgin have I will, 
Whom with gold dice I won." — 
But with golden dice they played, they played away ! 

" Come, hear now, little seaman ! 
Haste far away from me ; 
And a shirt so fine with seams of silk, 
I that will give to thee." — 
But with golden dice they played, they played awav ! 

" A shirt so fine, with seams of silk, 
I'll get, if 't can be done ; 

• 

But that young virgin have I will. 
Whom with gold dice I won ! " — 
^ut with golden dice they played, t\iey ^\a^c^ «c^ra.^^ V 
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" Nay, hear now, little seaman ! 
Haste far away from me ; 
And the half of this my kingdom 
I that will give to thee." — 
But with golden dice they played, they played away I 

" The half of this thy kingdom 
I'll get, if 't can be done ; 
But that young virgin have I will, 
Whom with gold dice I won." — 
Bf?t with golden dice they played, they played away f 

And the virgin in her chamber goes, 
And parts her flowing hair : 
" Ah me ! poor maid, I soon, alas ! 
The marriage-crown must bear." — 
But with golden dice they played, they played away I 

The seaman treads the floor along. 
And with his sword he played, 
" As good a match as e'er thou'rt worth 
Thou gettest, little maid !" — 
But with ^Iden dice they played, they played away ! 

" For I, God wot, no seaman am, 
Although ye thinken so : 
The best king's son I am, instead, 
That in England can go." — 
But with golden dice they played, they played away ! 

7B0M THE SWEDISH. 
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^^e Eegenti of t$e ftttatt of ISruce* 

When King Robert I. died he exacted a promise from Sir 
James Douglas to convey his heart to the Holy Land, where he 
had been on the point of going when death arrested him. The 
party had reached Slays, on their way to Jerusalem, when 
Alonzo, King of Leon and Castile, at that time engaged in 
war with the Moorish governor of Granada, Osmyn, sent to 
demand the aid of Douglas ; and by his oath as a knight, which 
forbade him ever to turn a deaf ear to a call in aid of the 
Church of Christ, he was forced to attend to the summons. 
He fought with his usual bravery, till the Moslems believed 
he bore a charmed life, as they saw him rush into the thick- 
est of the fight, and escape unwounded. But the Christian 
ranks nevertheless began to give way; and to stem the flight 
the Douglas threw the casket containing the king's heart into 
the melee, and rushed after it, exclaiming, '*Now pass on- 
ward as thou wert wont, and Douglas will follow thee or 
die!*' The day after the battle, the body of Douglas and 
Che casket were found by his surviving companions ; and the 
squire of Douglas, finding it was impossible to convey it to 
Jerusalem, brought back the prince's heart to Scotland, and 
it was interred at Melrose. 

A GALLEY seeks the port of Sliijs, 
And o'er the azure wave 
Bode never bark more fair than she, 
More royal, and more brave. 
The white sails swelling to the breeze 
Are min*or'd in those summer seas, 
As ocean birds with snowy wing 
O'er the blue deep their shadows fliflg, 
And round the prow the dancing spray 
Blushes to catch the sunny ray, 
And melts in ambient air away. 
High on the prow a warrior band 
In trim array are seen to stand ; 
Banner and pennon, sword and spear. 
And mace and battle-axe are t\iere', 
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And crested helm, and armour bright, 

Buckler and baldric richly dight. 

They do not come with sword and lance, 

To devastate the fields of France^ — 

Nor led by policy, resort 

A mission to King Philip's * court : 

They came not with rich merchandise, 

To seek the crowded mart ; 

But pilgrims to Jerusalem, 

They bore King Eobert's heart. 

And he who first in presence sate, 

'Neath canopy in chair of state, 

"Was Douglas — he for whom so long 

Woke the wild harp of Scottish song, 

"Whom still a fond tradition names 

With benison, ** The good Sir James — ." 

He was both bold and blithe of mood. 

Of faith unstain'd, and lineage good. 

Loyal of heart and free of hand 

As any knight in Christian land ; 

Pair largess he to minstrels gave, 

And loved the faithful and the brave. 

Good son of holy Church was he. 

And of unquestion'd piety ; 

So many graces did commend 

The knight who was King Eobert's frient^ 
# # # # * 

For as in gray Dunfermline's tower. 
He stood beside the bed 
Whereon, in life's departing Voxxt, 
Was good King Bobert laid, 
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"Whose failing breath and nerveless fornx 

Bespoke him brother of the worm, 

While visions of the days gone by 

Flitted before his glazing eye, 

And the old monarch's failing breath 

Spoke of the fast approach of death — 

Awe-struck, he kiss'd the feeble hand 

That once had fought for fair Scotland, 

And pledged his knightly word, 

That he the Bruce's heart would bear, 

With reverence due and chanted prayer, 

Unto the Holy Sepulchre 

Of our most blessed Lord. 

« « « « • 

** He prays you by your knighthood's oath. 

And by the cross you wear, 

And by your master's dying 'best, 

And by your lady fair : — 

He prays you by your courtesy, 

To lend his cause your blade — 

!Flower of the Scottish chivalry, 

Come to the cross's aid !" 

Out spake the gentle Douglas then : 
" I may not by my vow, 
Thus summon'd to the cross's aid, the holy 

strife forego. 
But oh! thou distant Solyma, long space it 

must be, ere 
A pilgrim, I shall bend my knee beside the 

sepulchre. 
Oh ! that I first might seek the land of my 
dear Saviour's birth, 
And lay my honoured master's Tieat^iVii^piYsjL^ 
holy earth f 
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And lave, by Jordan's sainted stream, mj 

care-worn, furrow'd bro'W', 

Ere sword again I draw. Enough ! I may 

not — ^for my vow !" 
# # « * # 

On rush'd the Douglas — never knight 
More valiant sought the field of fight ; 
Amidst the fray his snowy crest 
Danced like the foam on ocean's breast. 
Like levin brand his broadsword flash'd, 



And foemen bent, and targets crash'd. 
With stalwart arm and giant form 
He charged like spirit of the storm ; 
And — as upon the mountain side. 
So late the trackless forest's pride, . 
Uprooted by the wintry blast. 
The prostrate sapling oaks are cast-^ 
Lo, where he spread his dread career, 
Bent Moslem crest and Moslem spear ; 
"While ever, 'midst the miUe, high 
And clear peal'd forth his battle cry. . 

They err'd not — they err'd not, a spell of power 
Kerved the arm of the Douglas that fatal hour : 

Eor lo ! to his faithfiil bosom press'd 
In its jewell'd casket of orient gold, 

The heart that once throbb'd in the Bruce's 
breast 
Was borne into fight by that baron bold. 
Marvel ye, then, that his arm was strong P 
That he humbled the pride of the Paynim.t\aw^^*^ 
That where'er he tunx'd, feom"\i\a ^^^^^Wx^^ 
The Bwarth sons of Afric, diam«tyfiL> fts«^ "W^^ 
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E'en as the wild waves flow back from tbe 

rock, 
When it spurns back tbeir might and derideii 

their shock. 

" Pass on, braye heart, as thou wert wont, 

Th' embattled hosts before : 
Douglas will die, or follow thee 

To conquest, as of yore !" 
They met, they dosed, dread was the strife, 
More dear the gage than £Eune or life : 
There foot to foot and hand to hand, 
They stood opposed, and brand cross'd brand. 

And mace and bickering falchion there 
Mingled with scimitar and spear. 
Steel rang on steel — ^the war-steeds' tread 
Trampled the dying and the dead, 
The lurid clouds of dust on high 
Bose eddying to the darken'd sky, 
The vulture snuflTd the scent of blood, 
And screaming roused her loathsome brood. 
But the pale crescent waned — ^the host 
Of Osmyn saw the battle lost ; 
And loth to fly, but forced to yield, 
Abandoned sullenly the field. 

Where was the Douglas ? on the plain 
Tlioy found him midst the heap of slain : 
Faithful in death, his good right hand 
Held with firm grasp his broken brand. 
While, o*cr the sacred casket laid, 
A bulwark of his corse he made. 
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And deem ye not, while ever there 

To highest heaven rose ceaseless prayer, 

For Scotland's worth, and Scotland's weal, 

For truth to guide, for peace to heal, 

For light to choose the better part. 

For grace to sain her every smart, 

For freedom and for equal laws. 

For men to strive for freedom's cause 

And guard the land he loved the best, 

The spirit of the prince was blest ? 

Oh ! doubt it not — if it be given 

By mercy of indulgent heaven 

To parted spirits, from above 

To hover round the land they love. 

That bending from a higher sphere 

The prince's spirit linger'd near. 

Still in the holy anthem blending, 

Scotland to heaven's great Lord commending. 

# • * # * 

The fane * is fallen — the rite is o'er — 

The choral anthem peals no more. 

The moonbeam strays thro' nave and aisle. 

And the verdant ivy clings round the pile. 

It recks not— like dew 'neath the simny ray, 

The hallow'd fabric may pass away : 

It recks not — ^for deep in the patriot's breast 

The names of his country's heroes rest, 

And a thrill of pride it will aye impart. 

That Scottish earth wraps the prince's heart. 

LADX TLOBA. HASTINGS. 
> Melrose* 
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'Tis strange what different thoughts inspire 
In men, Possession and Desire ! 
Think what thej wish so great a blessing, 
So disappointed when possessing ! 
A moralist, profoundly sage, 
I know not in what book or page, 
Or whether o'er a pot of ale, 
Related thus the following tale. 
Possession, and Desire his brother. 
But still at variance with each other, 
AVere seen contending in a race. 
And kept at first an equal pace ; 
'Tis said their course continued long, 
Por this was active, that was strong ; 
Till Envy, Slander, Sloth and Doubt, 
Misled them many a league about. 
Seduced by some deceiving light. 
They take the wrong way for the right, 
Through slippery by-roads, dark and deep, 
They often climb, and often creep. 
Desire, the swifter of the two, 
Along the plain like lightning flew. 
Till entering on a broad highway. 
Where power and titles scattered lay. 
He strove to pick up all he found. 
And by excursions lost his ground : 
No sooner got, than with disdain 
He threw them on the ground again, 
And basted forward to pursue 
J!re8b objecia fairer to his view, 
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In hope to spring some nobler game, 
But all he took was just the same. 
Too scornful now to stop his pace, 
He spum'd them in his rival's face. 
Possession kept the beaten road, 
And gather'd all his brother strew'd ; 
But overcharged and out of wind, 
Though strong in limbs, he lagg'd behind. 
Desire had now the goal in sight. 
It was a tower of monstrous height. 
Where on the summit Eortune stands, 
A crown and sceptre in her hands ; 
Beneath, a chasm as deep as hell. 
Where many a bold adventurer fell : 
Desire in rapture gazed awhile, 
And saw the treacherous goddess smile, 
But as he climb'd to grasp the crown. 
She knock'd him with the sceptre down : 
He tumbled in the gulf profoimd. 
There doom'd to whirl an endless round. 
Possession's load was grown so great, 
He simk beneath the cumbrous weight. 
And as he now expiring lay, 
Plocks every ominous bird of prey ; 
The raven, vulture, owl and kite 
At once upon his carcase light. 
And strip his hide, and pick his bones, 
Begardless of his dying groans. 

ETVIFT. 
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A MAS in many a country town we know. 
Professing openly with death to wrestle, 
Entering the field against the grimly foo 
Arm'd with a mortar and a pestle. 

Yet some affirm, no enemies they are, 
But meet just like prize-fighters in a fair, 
Who first shake hands before they box, 
Then give each other plaguy knocks, 
With all the love and kindness of a brother ; 
So (many a suflTring patient saith), 
Tho' the apothecary fights with death, 
Still they're sworn friends to one another. 

A member of this JEsculapian line 

Lived at Newcastle upon Tyne, 

His fame full six miles round the country ran. 

In short, in reputation he was solus : 

AU the old women call'd him " a fine man,'* 

His name was Bolus. 

Benjamin Bolus, tho' in trade 
(Which oftentimes will genius fetter). 
Bead works of fancy, it is said, 
And cultivated the belles-lettres. 

And why should this be thought so odd. 
Can't wen have taste who cure a Tgi\it\i\a\(i? 
Of poetry, tho' patron-god, 
Apollo jpatronizes physic. 
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Bolus loved verse ; — and took so much delight in*t, 
That his prescriptions he resolved to write in't. 

No opportunity he e'er let pass 
Of writing the directions on his labels 
In dapper couplets like Gay's fables, 
Or rather like the lines in Iludibras. 

Apothecary's verse ! and whero's the treason ? 
'Tis simply honest dealing— not a crime ; — 
When patients swallow physic without reason, 
It is but fair to give a little rhyme. 

He had a patient lying at death's door, 

Some three miles from the town — it might be four ; 

To whom, one evening, Bolus sent an article, 

In pharmacy that's call'd cathartical ; 

And on the label of the stuff 

He wrote this verse, 
Which one would think was clear enough and 

terse : 



" When taken, 
To he well shalcen.^^ 



Next morning early, Bolus rose, 
And to the patient's house he goes — 

Upon his pad, 
Who a vile trick of stumbling had : 

But that's of course, 
Por what's expected from a \\OT%(i 
With an apothecary on Ivia "bad^^ 

Bolus arrive A, and gave a 4o\AV)^t\3\icv!ceN 

o 2. 
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The serrant let him in, with dismal face, 
LoDg as a courtier's out of place — 

Portending some disaster : 
John's countenance as rueful look'd and grini. 
As if th' apothecary had pbysick'd him, 

And not his master. 
** Well, how's the patient ?" Bolus said, — 

John shook his head : 
*• Indeed ! — hum ; ha ! — that's very odd. 
lie took the draught ! " — John gave a nod. 
" Well now ! what then ? — speak out, you dunce.' - 
" Why then," says John, " we shook him once." 
" Shook him ! — ^how ? " Bolus stammer'd out, 

" Wo jolted him about." 

" What ! shake a patient, man ! a shake won't do .'* 
"No, sir; and so we gave him two.*^ 

" Two shakes ! odds curse ! 
'Twould make the patient worse ! " 
'^ It did so, sir ; and so a third we tried." 
''Well! what then?"— "Then sir, my master 
died." 

C0LHA17. 
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Count (Sbtxffaxti. 

Two Counts with Franz to dine have come— 

And when the feast was done. 
All push'd the wine and talk'd of home, 

And each one praised his oytiv. 
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The Margrave talk'd of healthful springs, 

Another praised his vines ; 
Bohemia spoke of precious things 

In many darksome mines. 

Count Everhard sat silent there, 

" Now, Wurtemberg, begin ! 
There must be something good and fair, 

Tour pleasant country in." 
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*^ In healthful springs and purple wine, 

Count Everhard replied ; 
'^ In costly gems, and gold to shine, 

I cannot match your pride. 

" But you shall hear a simple tale. 

One night I lost my way, 
Within a wood along a vale, 

And down to sleep I lay. 



"And there I dream'd that I was dead. 
And funeral lamps were shining 

With solemn lustre round my head. 
Within a vault reclining. 

*^ And men and women stood beside 

My cold sepulchral bed ; 
And shedding many tears they cried, 

* Count Everhard is dead.* 

" A tear upon my face fell down, 

And waking with a start, 
I found my head was res^Ang ou 

A Wurtembergianlieartl 
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'' A woodnuHH 'mid tbe forest-aluide 

Had found me in mj lesi. 
Had lifted np my head and laid 

It softl V on his breast ! *' 

The princes sat and wondering hettd. 

Then said as closed the story, 
" Long lire the good Count Ereihard, 

His people's love and glory ! " 

SiMHERUAKK. 
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C$e Song of t^e ISrabe M^n. 

The brave man's praise in song is told, 

Like bell or organ's echoing tone ; 

When bravery is the theme, not goM, 

But song rewards — nor song alone : 

Thank God, who prompts the brave man's deed. 

And crowns him with his heavenly meed. 

The spring-gale swept the southern sea, 
And moist o'er fair Italia pass'd : 
As from the wolf the cattle flee. 
So fled the clouds before the blast. 
It pierced the wood, it scour'd the field ; 
And floods long bound before it yield. 

On mountain summits melts the snow, 

And countless cataracts resound ; 

An ocean whelms the vales below. 

The gathering stream o'erleaps the mound ; 

High dash the waves on every side. 

And fearful icebergs choke the tide. 
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On arch and pillar rear'd, and mode 
Of solid stone, above the flood 
A bridge across the stream was laid. 
And midwajr rose a small abode ; 
Here lived a tollman, child, and wife : 
O tollman, tollman, flj for life ! 

The tempest now more fiercely rang ; 
Near and more near its tumult howl'd. 
Upon his roof the tollman sprang, 
And gazed upon it as it scowl'd : 
O gracious Grod, have pity now ! — 
Who, who can hear and save but Thou ? 

The icebergs meet, and wildly wash 
From either shore, now here, now there ; 
On every side the waters dash, 
And down both arch and pillar tear. 
The trembling tollman, child, and wife, 
Shriek'd louder than the tempest's strife. 

The icebergs thundered, fall on fall, 
In uproar wild along the shore ; 
They burst the bridge's shattered wall, 
Pillar by pillar down they bore : 
The havoc onward made its way— 
"Have mercy, heaven!" they louder pray. 

Aloft, upon the further brink, 

A crowd stands gazing, great imd small ; 

They scream, and wcing their hands, bat shrink 

To risk the rescue: one and aU. 

The trembling toUman, cbM, «i^ "onie^ 

Above the tempest rtiiiek?dio£'\a£&« 
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Where should resound the brare man's fame. 
Louder than bell or organ's tone P 
In noblest song we'll give his name, 
And place it there, aloft, alone. 
TXestruction is within a span — 
'Jome to the rescue, thou brave man ! 

A count of noble race and worth, 
Tip gallops on his courser bold : 
What in his hand is proffer'd forth P 
A purse brimful of dazzling gold : 
Two hundred pieces are his prize, 
Who now to help the wretched flies! 

Where's the brare man will strive to save ? 
Is it the count, mj song ? — O no ! 
Although the generous count is brave, 
A braver on this task must go : 
Gome forth, brave man, advance with speed. 
Impending ruin speaks thy need. 

Higher and higher swells the flood. 
Louder and louder roars the wind. 
Colder and chiller grows the blood : 
Oh, where shall we a saviour find? 
Pillar on pillar, arch and wall. 
In quick succession crash and fall. 

HaUoo ! halloo I oh, who will fly ? 
The count the tempting prize uproars ; 
They hear, they shudder, and they sigh; 
But among thousands none appears. 
In vain the tollman, child, and wife, 
Above the tempent shriek for \i£e. 
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Bat see ! a humble peasant now 
Starts forth, the noble deed to dare: 
Noble and lofty is his brow, 
Although his garb is coarse and bare ; 
He heard the boon proclaimed anew. 
And saw how near destruction drew. 

And boldly in the name of God 

He leapt into a fishing-bark. 

And o'er the waves triumphant rode 

Through whirlpool, storm, and billow dark; 

Eut, ah I the boat is far too small 

At once to bear, and save them aU. 

But thrice through gulfs he toil*d along^ 
That might the stoutest heart appal ; 
And thrice with manly sinews strong, 
Eow'd happily to save them all ; 
And scarcely were they safe and well, 
When the last tottering ruin fell* 

Who is the brave man ? — who is he ? 

Say on my song, his name unfold ; 

And did he risk his life to be 

The master of that glittering gold P 

Had the proud count ne'er show'd the boon, 

Would he have risk'd his life as soon ? 

*^ Here ! " cried the count, *^ bold-hearted Mend, 
Beceive the prize now thine to share ; 
And nobly earn'd ! " But list the end— 
The count a lofty soul might bear, . 
But higher feelings swell' d t1ie\»«fiAt 
Of the brave man, so meanly dceat« 
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"^ 3Iy liie/' he said, "^ shall ne'er be sold 
Tot sordid pelf ;— content, tiioagli poor; 
But to the toUnuun give Toar gold : 
His all is lost, his lot is sore." 
Thus firmljr qpoke lie, inlj cfaeer*d. 
Then tum'd his Ymek, and dis^pearM. 

The brave man's praise in song is toU, 

Like bell or organ's ediCMng tone ; 

When braTeiy is the tbeme, not gold. 

But Bong rewards — ^nor song alone : 

Thank God, who prompts the braye man's deed. 

And crowns him with his heayenlj meed ! 
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'TwAS in the town of Lubeck, 

A hundred years ago, 
An old man walk'd into the church, 

"With beard as vrhite as snow ; 
Yet were his cheeks not wrinkled. 

Nor dim his eagle eye ; 
There's many a knight that steps the street 
Might wonder, should he chance to meet 

That man erect and high. 

AVhun silenced was the organ. 

And htish*d the vespers loud, 
Tho Hooriston approached the sire, 

And drew him from the crowd*. 
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" There's something in thy visage, 

On which I dare not look, 
And "when I rang the passing bell, 
A tremor that I maj not tell 

My very vitals shook. 



" Who art thou, avsrful stranger P 

Our ancient annals sisiy. 
That twice two hundred years ago 

Another pass'd this way, 
Like thee in face and feature ; 

And, if the tale be true, 
'Tis writ that in this very year 
Agiain the stranger shall appear : 

Art thou the Wandering Jew ? 
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" Tlie Wandering Jew, thou dotard ! " 

The wondrous phantom cried ; 
" 'Tis several centuries ago 

Since that poor stripling died ; 
He would not use my nostrums, 

See, shaveling, here they are ! 
These put to flight all human ills, 
These conquer death, — unfailing pills ; 

And I'm the inventor, Parr ! " 

POEMS OF BON OAUITIEB 
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TuE village stile — and has it gon£^ 
Supplanted by this niche of stone^ 

So formal and so new P 
And worse, still worse, the elder bush, 
Where sang the linnet and the thrush^ 

Say, has that vanished too P 

Dear, ancient friend ! it was to me. 
So needful to the scenery, 

I could have better spared 
A better thtn^ ; — but be it so ; 
Change meets us wheresoe'er we go— 

It fares as all have fared. 

Old chronicler ! to me it spoke 
Like oracle from ancient oak, 

Save only that its tone 
{TJnskill'd the future to forecast) 
Upon the present or the past 

Dwelt ever and anon. 

^Twas throng'd with memories of old- 
Yea, many a scene it could unfold 

To truth and fancy dear : 
Por not the thorn upon the green 
More frequent confidant had been. 

To tales they love to hear. 
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A^e sat upon't when tired of straying. 
And children that had been a majing, 

There twined their garlands gay : 
What tender partings, blissftd meetings, 
What faint denials, fond entreatings. 

It witness' d in its day! 

The milkmaid on its friendly rail 
Would ofttimes rest her brimful pail, 

And lingering there awhile, 
Some lucky chance (that tell-tale cheek 
Doth somethiDg more than chance bespeak) 

Brings Lubin to the stile. 

But what he said, or she replied. 
Whether he ask'd her for his bride, 

And she, so sought, was won — 
There is no chronicler to tell ; 
Por silent is the oracle — 

The Tillage stile is gone. 



Enra Fbakois was a hearty king, and loved a 

royal sport, 
And one day, as his lions fought, sat looking on 

the court ; 
The nobles M'd the benches, and the ladies in their 

pride, 
And 'mongst them sat the Count i» 1Li©^^, ^?n52ft. 

one for whom he BigVd. 
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And truly 'twas a gallant thing to see that crowning 

show, 
Yalour and love, and a king above, and the royal 

beasts below. 

The lions and the tigers roar*d with horrid laughing 

jaws; 
They bit, they glared, gave blows like beams, a 

wind went with their paws : 
With wallowing might and stifled roar they rolFd 

on one another, 
'Till all the pit with sand and mane was in a 

thund'rous smother. 
The bloody foam above the bars came whisking 

through the air : 
Saith Prancis then, " Faith, gentlemen, we're better 

here than there." 

De Loye's love overheard the king, a beauteous, 

lively dame, 
"With smiling lips and sharp bright eyes, which 

always seem'd the same ; 
She thought, — The count, my love, is brave as 

brave can be ; 
He surely would do wond'rous things to show hia 

love of me : 
King, ladies, lover^i, all look on, the occasion is 

divine, 
I'll drop my glove, to prove his love ; great glory 

will be mine. 

She dropp'd the glove, to prove his love, she look'd 
at biin, and smiled •, 
JEfe bow*d, and in a moment leap* i amoT^%\\i^X\Q>TkS^ 
wild. 
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The leap was quick, return was quick ; he has re- 
gain' d his place ; 

Then threw the glove, but not with love, right in 
the lady's face. 

** "Well done," said Francis, " rightly done," and he 
rose from where he sat ; 

" Not love," quoth he, "but vanity, set love a task 
like that." 

LEIOn HUNT, (aFTEE SCHILLER.) 



A WELL there is in the west country, 
And a clearer one never was seen ; 

There is not a wife in the west country 
But has lieard of the "Well of St. Keyne. 

An oak and an elm-tree stand beside. 
And behind doth an ash-tree grow. 

And a willow from the bank abovo 
Droops to the water below. 

A traveller came to the "Well of St. Keyne ; 

Joyfully he drew nigh, 
For from cock-crow he had been travelling. 

And there was not a cloud in the sky. 

He drank of the water so cool and clear. 

For thirsty and hot waa \ie \ 
And be sat down upon t\ie "baiiA^, 

Under the willow-tree. 
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There came a man from the house hard by. 

At the well to fill his pail : 
On the well-side he rested it, 

And he bade the stranger hail. 

" Now art thou a bachelor, stranger?" quoth he, 

" Por an if thou hast a wife, 
The happiest draught thou hast drunk this daj 

That ever thou didst in thy life. 

" Or has thy good woman, if one thou hast, 

Ever here in Cornwall been ? 
Por an if she have, I'll venture my life 

She has drunk of the Well of St. Keyne." 

" I have left a good woman, who never was here,'* 

The stranger he made reply, 
" But that my draught should be better for that, 

I pray you answer me why ?" 

" St. Keyne," quoth the Cornish-man, " many a 
time 

Drank of this crystal weU, 
And before the Angel siunmon'd her 

She laid on the water a spell. 

" If the husband of this gifted well 

Shall drink before his wife, 
A happy man thenceforth is he, 

Per he shall be master for life. 

" Lat if the wife should drink of it first, 
Heav'n help the husband then!" — 

The stranger stoopt to the "Well of St. Keyne, 
And drank of the water agidn. 
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" You drank of the well I warrant betimes P" 

He to the Cornish-man said : 
But the Cornish-man smiled as the stranger spake, 

And sheepishly shook his head. 

" I hasten'd as soon as the wedding was done, 

I left my wife in the porch ; 
But i'faith she had been wiser than I, 

For she took a bottle to church." 

SOUTHET. 
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In Suabia there stood of old a town of honest 

famo, 
A sparkling fountain in the midst had gain'd a 

wondrous name ; 
For in its waters lay a power to make the foolish 

wise : 
The "Well of "Wisdom it was call'd, a rare and 

welcome prize. 
Free access to that stream was had by all within 

the town ; 
No matter what their thirst might be, unchecked 
^ they drank it down : 

But strangers, ere they dared to taste, must first 

permission gain 
Of the mayor and his councillors, of such an honour 

yain. 
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A horseman oucc pasa'd through the town, and 

saw that fountain plaj, 
And stopp'd to let his thirsty steed drink of it by 

the way. 
Meanwhile the rider gazed around on many a 

structure fair; — 
Turret and spire of olden times that pierced the 

quiet ah\ 
Such boldness soon attracted round the gaze of 

passers by — 
The mayor ran in his robes of state, so quick was 

rumour's cry, 
That man and horse were at the well, the latter 

drinking down 
The precious gifts of Wisdom's Well, unsanction'd 

by the town. 
How swell'd the mayor's wrath ! how loud his 

tones, as thus he spoke, — 
'' What's this I see ? Who's this that hath our civic 

mandate broke ? 
What wickedness mine eyes behold ! what wisdom 

wasted so 
Upon a brute ! as punishment, from this you shall 

not go. 
But stop a prisoner until o\ir council's mind we 

hear." 
The rider stared; but, wiser grown, his steed 

prick' d up his ear. 
And, turning round, he left the town more quicAly 

than he came. 
While watch and ward were gone to guard his exit 

from the same. 



THE MUPFIK-SIAK. 

Forgetting what the horse had drank, thej all had 

gone in state. 
To keep their prisoner secure, by guarding the 

wrong gate. 
Henceforward 'twas a law declared by solemn wig 

and gowiii 
No rider with a thirsty horse should e'er pasn 

through the town. 

FBOH THE GEBMllT. 



X/^ v.' ^ • 



A LrrxLi: man, who mufiSns sold 

When I was little too, 
Carried a face of giant; mould, 

But tall ho never grew. 

His arms were legs for length and size. 
His coat*tail touch -d his heels ; 

His brows were forests o'er his eyes, 
His voice like waggon-wheels. 

When fallen leaves together flock, 

And gusts begin to squall, 
And suns go down at six o'clock, 

Tou heard his muffin-call. 

Borne in the equinoctial blast, 
He came and shook his bell ; 

And with the equinox ho passM', 
But whither none could teW. 
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Some thought the monster turn'd to dew 
When muflfins ceased to reign, 

And lay in buds the summer through, 
Till muffin-time again ; 

Or satyr, used the woods to rove, 

Or even old Caliban, 
Drawn by the lure of oven-stove 

To be a muffin-man. 

The dwarf was not a churlish elf. 
Who thought folk stared to scoff; 

But used deformity itself 
To set his muffins off. 

He stood at doors, and talk'd with cooks. 
While strangers took his span, 

And grimly smiled at childhood's looks 
On him, the muffin^man. 

When others fled from nipping frost. 
And hid from drenching skies. 

And when in fogs the street was lost. 
You saw his figure rise. 

One night his tinkle did not sound, 
lie fail'd each 'custom' d door ; 

'Twas first of an eternal round, 
Of nights he walk'd no more. 

When, borne in arms, my infant eye 

Its restless search began ; 
The nursery-maid was wont to cry, 

" See, John the muffin-man !" 
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My path with things familiar spread 

Death's foot had seldom cross'd, 
And when they said that John was dead, 

I stood in wonder lost. 

I^ew muffin-men, from lamp to lamp, 

With careless gaze I scan ; 
For none can e'er erase thy stamp, 

Oh, John, thou muffin-man ! 

Thou standest, snatch'd from time and storm, 

A statue of the soul ; 
And round thy carved and goblin form 

Past days — past days unroll ! 

"We will not part, — affection dim 

This song shall help to fan, 
And memory firmer bound to him 

Shall keep her muffin-man. 



In her cavern of rock Dame Bertha stay'd, 

And wail'd her bitter lot ; 
In open air young Eoland play'd — 

Small wail made he I wot. 

" O Charles ! my brother true and great 

Why fled I thus from thee ? 
Por love I left renown and state, 

Now^wn'at thou sore on mc. 
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'' O Milon ! consort dear aud kiud! 

The flood thy life hath reft! 
For love I left all wealth behind — 

Now love too me hath left. 

'* Come hither, come hither, my little Soland, 

Both love and honour now ; 
Come hither in haste, my little Boland, 

For solace is none but thou. 

" Young Soland ! to the city go, 

And beg a morsel of bread ; 
And he who shall but a crust bestow, 

Crave blessings on his head." 

In his golden hall, high festival 

Kept Charles with his paladins bold ; 

Small rest was there for the serving-men, 
"With platter and dish of gold. 

And loud harps rang, and minstrels sang, 

And every heart wax'd gay ; 
But the sound reach'd not the dreary spot 

Where lonesome Bertha lay. 

And roimd about the outer court 

Sat crowds of beggars free, 
Who held the feasting braver sport 

Than rede and minstrelsy. 

The king he gazed the press along 

Bight through an open door, 
When a gallant boy, through the thickest throng 
FuU manfully him bore. 



I 
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His garb it was of fourfold hue, 

And wondrous fair to see ; 
He tarried not by the beggar- crew, 

Straight to the hall pass'd he. 

Into the hall walk'd little lioland, 

As *twere his own abode : 
On a golden dish he laid his hand, 

And silent forth he strode. 

" What may this mean ? '* our good king thought ; 

" It passes, by my fay ! " 
But since the deed he questioned not, 

None else said Eoland nay. 

There did but pass a little space, 

Ere back came Eoland bold ; 
He sped to the king with hasty pace, 

And seized his cup of gold. 

** Now out and hold, thou urchin bold ! '* 

Our good king loud did cry ; 
Young Eoland still retained his hold. 

And dared him with his eve. 

The king frown' d awhile, but soon must he smile, 

And mirthsome wax'd his mood : 
** Thou tread'st as bold in our hall of gold 

As in thy good green wood. 

** Thou bearest a dish from a royal board 

Like an apple from the tree ; 
Thou fetchest, as though from t\ve att^wo^^'O ^^or^ % 

Mjr wine so red to see." 
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" The peasant girl drinks of the running stream, 
The apple she breaks from the tree ; 

But venison and lamprey my mother beseem, 
And thy wine so red to see." 

" Now an thy mother so noble be, 

As thou dost boast, fair boy, 
I ween a gallant train has she. 

And a bower for state and joy. 

" And who may be sewer to carve at her board, 

And who may bear her cup ?" 
" My right hand is sewer to carve at her board, 

My left hand bears her cup." 

" And pr'ythee, who may her warders be ? " 

" My little eyen so blue ;" — 
" And who may be her minstrel free ? " 

" My mouth of the rosy hue." 

" A goodly train hath thy fair ladye. 
But her livery is strange, I trow ; 

With colours many, and bright to see. 
Like the tints of the watery bow." 

" In every quarter of the town,"* 

Eight boys this arm overthrew. 
And they brought to me, for liegeman's fee, 

This coat of the fourfold hue." 

"A gallant page hath thy dame I ween, 

A better there could not be : 
I trow she is some beggar-quecD, 

And open hall keeps she. 
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" Gramercy, 'twere shame so noble a dame 

Par from our court should be ; 
So rise, three ladies ! rise, three kuights ! 

Lead in the dame to me." 

Porth from the hall went little Eoland, 

And bore the golden prize. 
At the royal word, three knights from the board, 

And three bright ladies rise. 

The king he tarried a little space, 

Then down the hall gazed he, 
And he saw return with speedy pace 

His knights and his ladies three. 

He fix'd his eye, and loud 'gan cry, 
" Help, heaven, and saints of grace ! 

In my open court have I made a sporb 
Of my own imperial race ! 

Help, heaven ! My sister Bertha, pale. 
In weeds of a pilgrim gray ! 
Help, heaven ! in this our royal hall, 
In beggar's vile array." 

Pame Bertha at his footstool fell. 

That ladye meek and mild ; 
Still seem'd that feud his heart to swell, 

He stared on her so wild. 

Dame Bertha that look could scarcely brook, 

No word to speak had she ; 
Young Boland raised his eyes and gjOkii^^^ 

And bail'd his uncle free. 
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Then spake the king in gentlest toney 

" Rise up, thou sister mine ! 
For this thy dear and gallant son, 

Forgiveness shall be thine." 

Dame Bertha rose, o'ercome with joy; 

" Thanks, brother ! " did she say ; 
" And this my good and loyal boy 

Thy kindness shall repay. 

" Shall, like his king, uprear his helm 

In many a conquering field ; 
Shall bear the colours of many a realm 

In pennon, and on shield. 

^' Shall tear from many a royal board 
The gold, with a conqueror's hand ; 

Shall raise, to power and wealth restored 
His drooping mother land ! " 

FROM " GERMATf BALLADS. 



»i 



N.B. Madame Bertha, Bister of tbe Emperor Charlemagne, 
having, contrary to the wish of her royal hrother; married the 
Cheralier Milon, was obliged to quit the palace of her ancestors, 
and follow her husband. Misfortune overtook the unhappy 
pair. In fording a river the current carried Milon away, and 
he was drowned ; and Bertha was left alone with her sorrows, 
and her little son Roland. Exiled and homeless, she took up 
her abode at last in a grotto, formed in a large rock, near 
Aix-la-Chopelle. 
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^f^e Carnage i5tll»* 

When folks with headstrong passion blind, 
To play the fool make up their mind; 
They're sure to come with phrases nice, 
And modest air, for your advice ; 
But, as a truth unfailing make it. 
They ask, but never mean to take it. 
'Tis not advice they want, in fact, 
But confirmation in their act : 
Now mark what did in such a case 
A worthy priest who knew the race. 

A dame more buxom, blithe, and free. 
Than Eredegonde you scarce would see ; 
So smart her dress, so trim her shape. 
Ne'er hostess offering Juice of grape 
Could for her trade wish better sign ; 
Her looks gave flavour to the wine ; 
And each guest feels it, as he sips, 
Smack of the ruby of her lips : 
A smile for all, a welcome glad, 
A jovial, coaxing way she had. 
And, — what was more her fate than blame, 
A nine months* widow was our dame. 
But toil was hard, for trade was good. 
And gallants sometimes will be rude, 
" And what can a lone woman do ? 
The nights are long, and eerie too, 
Now, Guillot,— there's a likely mwi, 
JS^one better draws, or taps a catx •, 
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He's just the man I think would suit. 

If I could bring my courage to't.*' 

With thoughts like these her mind is cross' d ; 

The dame, they say, who doubts is lost : 

" But then the risk ? I'll beg a slice 

Of Father llantin's good advice." 

. Prankt in her best, with looks demure, 
She seeks the priest, and to be sure 
Asks if he thinks she ought to wed. 
** With such a business on my head 
I'm worried off my legs with care. 
And need some help to keep things square : 
I've thought of Guillot, truth to tell ; 
He's steady, knows his business well. 
What do you think ? " When thus he met her* 
" Oh, take him, dear ; you can't do better." 
" But then the danger, my good pastor, 
If of the man I make the master : 
There is no trusting to these men." 
" Well, well, my dear, don't have him then." 
" But help I must have ; there's the curse : 
I may go farther, and fare worse." 
" Why take him, then." " But if he should 
Turn out a thankless ne'er-do-good ; 
In drink and riot waste my all, 
And rout me out of house and halL" 
" Don't have him, then. But I've a plan 
To clear your doubts, if any can. 
The bells a peal are ringing, — hark ! 
GK) straight, and what they tell you, mark. 
If they say * Yes,' wed, and be blest ; 

If 'No/ why — do as you t\i\nk\>ea\.?^ 
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The bells rung out a triple bob ; 
Oh, how our widow's heart did throb, 
As thus she heard their burden go ! 
"Marry, mar — many, mar, mar — Guillot ! *' 
The bells were not left to hang idle, 
A week, — and they rang for her bridal ; 
But woe the while, they might as well 
Have rung the poor dame's parting knell : 
The rosy dimples left her cheek ; 
She lost her beauties plump and sleek, 
Por Guillot oftener kick'd than kiss'd, 
And back'd his orders with his fist. 
Proving by deeds, as well as words, 
That servants make the worst of lords. 

She seeks the priest, her ire to wreak. 
And speaks as angry women speak, 
With tiger looks, and bosom swelling. 
Cursing the hour she took his telling. 
To all, his calm reply was this : — 
" I fear you've read the bells amiss ; 
If they have led you wrong in aught. 
Your wish, not they, inspired the thought : 
Tust go, and mark well what they say." 
Off trudged the dame upon her way, 
Vnd sure enough their chime went so, — 
'Don't have that knave, that knave Guillot ! " 

" Too true ! " she cried ; *^ there's not a doubt : 
What could my ears have been about?" 
She had forgot, that as fools think, 
The bell is ever sure to chink. 

BOS OkTX'UlYEB.* 
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aitce ISranTn. 

Msaur it is in the good green wood 

When the mavis and merle are singing, 
When the deer sweeps bj, and the hounds are in 

cry, 
And the hunter* s horn is ringing. 

'* Oh, Alice Brand! my native land 

Is lost for love of you, 
And we must hold by wood and.wold 

As outlaws wont to do. 

** Oh, Alice ! 'twas aU for thy looka sofaanght, 
And 'twas ail for thine eyes so bkie, 

That on the night of our luckless* flight 
Tl)y brother bold I slew. 

" Now must I teach to hew the beech 

The hand that held the gl^ve, 
Per leaves to spread our lowly bed, 

And stakes to fence our cave. 

" And for vest of pall, thy fingers small, 

That wont on harp to stray, 
A cloak must shear from the slaughtered deer. 

To keep the cold away.'* 

" Oh, Richard ! if my brother died, 
'Twas but a fatal chance, 
!or darkling was the battle tried. 
And fortune sped the lance. 
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" If pall and vair no more I wear, 
Nor thou the crimson sheen, 

As warm we'll say is the russet gray, 
As gay the forest green. 

" And, Bichard, if our lot be hard, 

And lost thy native land. 
Still Alice has her own Eichard, 

And he his Alice Brand." 



'Tis merry, 'tis merry, in good green wood. 
So blithe Lady Alice is singing. 

On the beech's pride, and oak's brown side, 
Lord Bichard's axe is ringing. 

Up spoke the moody elfin king, 

Who wonn'd within the hill — 
Like wind in the porch of a niiu'd churchy 

His voice was ghostly shrill. 

« Why sounds yon stroke on beech and oak. 

Our moonlight cirde's screen. 
Or who comes here to chase the deer, 

Beloved of our elfin queeu. 
Or who may dare on wold to wear. 

The fairy's fatal green ? 

" Up, Urgan, up ! to yon mortal hie, 
Por thou wert christen'd man ; 

For cross or sign thou wilt not fly, 
For muttered word or ban. 



i 
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" Lay on him the curse of the withered heart, 

The curse of the sleepless eye, 
Till he wish and pray that his life would part, 

Nor yet find leave to die." 

'lis merry, 'tis merry, in good green wood, 
Though the birds have still' d their singing. 

The evening blaze doth Alice raise, 
And Eichard is fagots bringing. 

Up TJrgan starts, that hideous dwarf 

Before Lord Eichard stands, 
But as he cross' d and bless' d himself, 
" I fear not sign," quoth the grisly elf. 

That is made with bloody hands ! " 

But out then spoke she, Alice Brand — 

That woman void of fear — 
" And if there's blood upon his hand, 

'Tis but the blood of deer." 

** Now loud thou liest, thou bold of mood I 

It cleaves unto his hand. 
The stain of thine own kindly blood, 

The blood of Ethert Brand." 

Then forward stepp'd she, Alice Brand, 

And made the holy sign — 
'• And if there's blood on Eichard's hand, 

A spotless hand is mine. 

" And I conjure thee, demon elf, 

By Him whom demons fear. 
To show us whence thou art thyself, 
And what thine errand bete' ' 
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" *Tis merry, 'tis meny, in fairy land, 

When fairy birds are singing, 
When the court doth ride by their monarch's side. 

With bit and bridle ringing. 

" And gaily shines the fairy land — 

But all is glistening show, 
Like the idle gleam that December's beam 

Can dart on ice and snow. 

" And fading like that various gleam, 

Is our inconstant shape. 
Who now like knight and lady seem. 

And now like dwarf and ape. 

" It was between the night and day, 

When the fairy king has power, 
That I sank down in a sinful fray, 
And, 'twixt life and death, was snatched awny, 

To the joyless elfin bower. 

" But wist I of a woman bold. 

Who thrice my brow durst sign, 
I might regain my mortal mould. 

As fair a form as thine." 

She cross'd him once, she cross'd him twice, 

That lady was so brave. 
The fouler grew his goblin hue. 

The darker grew the cave. 

She cross'd him thrice, that lady bold, 

He rose beneath her hand. 
The fairest knight on Scottisbi ino\\\d. 

Her brother JStheri Brand. 
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Merry it is in the good green wood, 
When the mavis and merle are singing, 

But merrier were they in Dunfermline gray, 
When all the bells were ringing. 

SCOTT 



Sbont of tfie ®toL 

Tu-whoo ! Tu-whoo ! In mv ancient hall, 

In my old gray turret high. 
Where the ivy waves o'er the crumbling wall, 

A king — a king reign I ! 

Tu-whoo ! 
I wake the woods with my startling call 

To the frighted passer-by. 

The gadding vines in the chinks that grow. 

Come clambering up to me ; 
And the newt, the bat, and the toad, I trow, 

A right merry band are we. 

Tu-whoo ! 
Oh, the coffin'd dead, in their cells below, 

Have no goodlier company. 

liOt thorn joy iu their briiliant BUDrlit skies. 

And their sun-set hues, who may ; 
But how softer far than the tints they prize 
Is the dim of the twilight gray ! 

Tu-whoo! 
Ok. m WMiy thing to tn owWa eye« 
f gttrish light of day. 
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When the sweet dew sleeps on the winding pool, 

Some tall tree-top I win ; 
And the toad leaps up on her throne-shaped stool, 

And our revels loud begin. 

Tu-whoo ! 
While the bull-frog croaks o'er his stagnant pool. 

Or plunges sportive in. 

As the last lone ray from the hamlet fades 

In the dark and still profound, 
The night-bird sings in the cloister shades. 

And the glow-worm lights the ground. 

Tu-whoo ! 
And fairies trip o'er the broad green glades 

To the fire-flies circling round. 

Tu-whoo ! Tu-whoo ! — All the livelong night, 

A right gladsome life lead we, 
While the starry ones from their jewell'd height 

Bend down approvingly. 

Tu-whoo ! 
They may bask who will in the noonday light ; 

But the midnight dark for me ! 

HES. HEWITT, 
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AK OLD LEOEKD. 

Now had the autumn day gone by, 

And evening's yellow shade 
Had wrapt the mountains and the hills, 

And lengthen'd o'er the glade. 
The honey-bee had sought her hive, 

The bird her shelter'd nest, 
And in the hollow valley's gloom 

Both wind and wave had rest* 

And to a cotter's hut that eve 

There came an Indian chief, 
And in his frame was weariness, 

And in his face was grief. 
The feather o'er his head that danced 

"Was weather-soil'd and rent, 
And broken were his bow and spear, 

And all his arrows spent • 

And meek and humble was his speech ; 

He knew the white man's hand 
"Was tum'd against those wasted tribes. 

Long scourged from the land. 
He pray'd but for a simple draught 

Of water from the well, 
And a poor morsel of the food 

Tliat from his table fell. 
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He said that his old frame had toil'd 

A wide and weary way, 
O'er the sunny lakes and savage hills, 

And through the lakes that day ; 
Yet when he saw they scoff* d his words, 

He tum'd away in woe. 
And cursed them not, but only mourn'd 

That they should shame him so. 

"When many years had flown away. 

That herdsman of the hill 
Went out into the wilderness, 

The wolf and bear to kill. 
To scatter the red deer, and slay 

The panther in his lair. 
And chase the rapid moose that ranged 

The sunless forests there. 



^Vnd soon his hounds lay dead with toil. 

The deer were fierce and fleet. 
And the prairie tigers kept aloof 

When they heard his hostile feet ; 
No bread was in that desert place, 

Nor crystal rivulet, 
Vo slake the torment of his thirst. 

Or his hot brow to wet. 

He fear'd — he fear'd to die — ^yet knew 
That nought on earth could save ; 

Tor none might catch his parting breath, 
And lay him in his grave. 
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But lo ! while life's dim taper still 

Bum'd feebly in his breast, 
A ministering angel came — 

His hated Indian guest ! 

He shared his w beaten loaf with hun, 

His cup of water shared, 
And bore the sick man unto those 

For whom his heart most cared. 
"I cursed thee not," the Indian said, 

" When thou wast stem to me, 
And I have had my vengeance now ; 

"White man ! farewell to thee !" 

M'L£LLA17. 



iWarg S^tmxV^ dFaretoell* 

Adieu ! sweet land of France, adieu ! 

All cherish' d joys gone by ; 
Scenes where my happy childhood grew, 

To leave ye is to die. 

Adopted country ! whence I go 

An exile o'er the sea, 
Hear Mary's fond farewell, and, oh I 

My Prance, remember me ! 
Winds rise ; the ship is on her track : 

Alas ! my tears are vain : 
There is no storm to bear me back 

On thy dear shores again. 

Adieu, sweet land of France, &c. 
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Wheu in my people's siglit I wore 

The lily's royal flower, 
Ah ! their applause was offered more 

To beauty than to power : 
Now gloomy Albyn's throne in vain 

Awaits my slow advance ; 
I only would be queen, to reign 

O'er the gay hearts of France. 

Adieu, sweet land of France, <fec. 

Love, glory, genius — ah ! too dear, — 

Have dazzled all my prime ; 
My fates shall change to cold and drear 

In Scotland's ruder clime ; 
My heart, my heart, with sudden woe. 

Seeks a vague omen's shock ! 
Sure in some ghastly dream I saw 

A scaffold and a block. 

Adieu, sweet land of France, &c. 

Oh, France ! in all her woes and fears, 

The Stuarts' daughter, she. 
As now she greets thee through her tears, 

Shall ever turn to thee ; 
Alas ! too swift my bark hath flown 

Beneath these stranger skies : 
Night, as her hurried veil comes down. 

Conceals thee from my eyes. 

Adieu ! sweet land of France, Ac. 

W. DOTVE, (after BEBANOEB.) 
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He who possesses much, has much to lose, 
And that's a thing which tries the temper much ; 
More than a crying child, or scolding spouse. 
He who invades the pocket, dares to touch 
"What few are willing other hands should use, 
And therefore grasp it with an iron clutch ; 
And when against the will 'tis forced apart, 
'Tis like phlebotomizing from the heart. 

I — (that's the fancied bard who sings, not me) — 

Am safe from all the agonies of loss. 

Prom robber — debtor — borrowing Mend — am free ,* 

And therefore such can never make me cross. 

The wind might join in conflict with the sea, 

I have no argosies for storms to toss : 

Earthquakes, might wreck from Greenland to the 

line. 
They would not bury house nor land of mine. 

Money involves the world in tribulation. 
Produces envy, hatred, theft, and strife, 
Gives birth to half the laws that vex the nation ; 
It makes friends quarrel, severs man and wife : 
Named every day and hour with execration, 
Man's first — last trouble, and prime pest of life : 
Nations and individuals war about it, 
Because men fancy they can't do without it. 
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All things alarm the monied man — the wind 
Eaging at night appals his soul with fears ; 
He dreads, when morning comes, that he shall find 
Bams or old houses blown about his ears : 
If it be moonlight — then his anxious mind 
Thinks of his tenants, reckons their arrears. 
And deems that he shall find them gone next day, 
And neither goods nor chattels left to pay. 

A monarch's death, — the altering of a law, — 
News from a friendly or a hostile state, — 
The quarrels of two kings he never saw, — 
Intelligence received too soon — too late, — 
A royal stomach's gout, — a legal flaw, — 
These are sufficient to afiect his fate ! 
Chances and changes, barr'd from all assurance, 
Threaten his peace and pocket past endurance. 

They who have much are always wanting more, 
And seldom liave a shilling they can spare ; 
Grasping at purchases to swell their store : 
Present enjoyment never claims their care. 
While I, w^ho ne'er o'er sales by auction pore, 
And, if I did, should have no business there, 
Eeckless enjoy my little, day by day, 
And make myself as happy as I may. 

ANON. 



>»•*.• 
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Bon*t i6!)Ut ¥ouc Soot* 

Don't shut your door, — don't shut your doori 
If Love should come and call : — 
^Tioill he no iise at all. 

If Love command, you'd best obey, — 

Besistance will but hurt you, — 
And make, — for that's the safest way, — 

Necessity a virtue ; 
So don't resist his gentle sway, 

Nor shut your door if he should call ; — 
Foi* tJiafs no use at all. 



I've seen him tame the wildest beast. 
And strengthen too the weakest : 

lie loves him most who plagues him least ; 
llis favourites are the meekest. 

The privileged guests who grace his feast 
Have ne'er opposed his gentle call;— 
For thafs no use at all. 

He loves to tumble upside down 

All classes, all connexions : 
Of those who fear or wear a crown 

He mingles the affections. 
Till all by love is overthrown. 

E'en moated gate or castle-wall 
Will he no use at all. 
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He is a strange and wayward thing, — 

Toung, blind, and full of malice ; 
He makes a shepherd of a king, 

A cottage of a palace. 
'Tis vain to murmur ; — and to fling 

Your thoughts away in grief and gall, 
TFtU be no use at all. 

He makes the coward brave, — he wakes 

The sleepy with his thunders, 
In mirth he revels, in mistakes, 

And prodigies, and wonders ; 
And many a man he prisoner makes, 

And bolts the door : — you cry and call ; 
But ^tis no use at all ! 

FBOM THE SPAiaaH* 



Cfie S12Holf antv ti)e Bog. 

A PEOWLiNO wolf, whose shaggy skin 
(So strict the watch of dogs had been) 

Hid little but his bones, 
Once met a mastiff dog astray ; 
A prouder, fatter, sleeker tray 

No human mortal owns. 
Sir "Wolf, in famish'd plight. 
Would fain have made a ration 
Upon his &t relation, 
But then he first must fight ; 
And well the dog seem'd able 
To save from wolfish table 
His carcass snug and ti\g\it. 
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So, then, in civil conversation, 
The wolf express'd his admiration 
Of Tray's fine case. Said Tray, politely, 
" Yourself, good sir, may be as sightly : 
Quit but the woods, advised by me, 
Por all your fellows here, I see. 
Are shabby wretches, lean and gaunt. 
Belike to die of haggard want ; 
With such a pack, of course, it follows, 
One fights for every bit he swallows. 
Come, then, with me, and share 
On equal terms our princely fare." 
" But what with you 
Has one to do ? '* 
Inquires the wolf. "Light work indeed," 
Replies the dog ; " you only need 
To bark a little, now and then. 
To chase off duns and beggar-men, — 
To fawn on friends that come or go. 
Tour master please— and so— and so, — ' 
Por which you have, to eat 
All sorts of well-cook' d meat. 
Cold pullets, pigeons, savory messes, — 
Besides unnumber'd fond caresses." 
The wolf, by force of appetite. 
Accepts the terms outright. 
Tears glistening in his eyes; 
But journeying on he spies 
A gall'd spot on the mastiff's neck. 
^'What's that?" he cries. "O nothing but a 
speck." 
A speck I " " Ay, ay ; 'tis not enough to pain me, 
trhapa the collar's mark by which they chain 



me.'* 
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" Chain you, you say ! Eun you not, then 
Just where you please, and when ! " — 
" Not always, sir ; but what of that ? " 
" Enough for me to spoil your fat ! 
It ought to be a precious price 
Which could to servile chains entice ; 
Por me, I'll shun them, while I've wit." 
So ran Sir "Wolf, and runneth yet. 

LA FONTAINE. 



She listens — " 'Tis the wind," she cries : 
The moon, that rose so full and bright, 

Is now o'ercast ; she looks — she sighs ; 
She fears 'twill be a stormy night. 

Not long was Anna wed ; her mate, 

A fisherman, was out at sea : 
The night is dark, the hour is late, 

The wind is high, and where is ho ? 

" Oh, who would love, oh, who would wed 

A wandering fisherman, to be 
A wretched lonely wife, and dread 

Each breath that blows when he's at sea ! " 

Not long was Anna wed, one pledge 
Of tender love her bosom bore : — 

The storm comes down, the billows rage \ 
His father is not yet on Bhore. 
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" Oh, who would think her portion blest, 
A wandering seaman's wife to be, 

To hug the infant to her breast, 
Whose father's on a stormy sea] " 

The thunder bursts, the lightning Mis, 
The casement rattles with the rain ; 

And as the gusty tempest bawls. 
The little cottage quakes again. 

She does not speak, she does not sigh, 
She gazes on her infant dear, 

A smile lights up the cherub's eye, 
And dims the mother's with a tear. 

" Oh, who would be a seaman's wife! 

Oh, who would bear a seaman's child ! 
To tremble for her husband's life, 

To weep because her infant smiled ! " 

Ne'er hadst thou borne a seaman's boy, 
Ne'er had thy husband left the shore. 

Thou ne'er hadst felt the frantic joy, 
To see thy Eobin at the door ; 

To press his weather-beaten cheek, 
To kiss it dry and warm again— 

To weep the joy thou couldst not speak : 
A pleasure's in the depth of pain. 

Thy cheerful fire, thy plain repast, 
Thy littlo couch of love, I ween, 

Were ten times sweeter than the last — 
And not a cloud tbat luc^V; ^tc& ^^ti« 
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Oh, happy pair ! the pains you know, 
Still hand in hand with pleasure come ; 

For often does the tempest blow, 
And Robin still is safe at homo. 

KTTOWLES. 



Com CactiU. 

Tom Tacel£ was noble, was true to his word; 
If merit bought titles, Tom might be my lord ; 
How gaily his bark through Life's ocean would 

sail! 
Truth AimishM the rigging, and Honour the gale : 
Yet Tom had a failing, if ever man had. 
That, good aa he was, made him all that was bad ; 
He was paltry and pitiful, scurvy and mean. 
And the sniv'lingest scoundrel that ever was seen : 
For so said the girls and the landlords 'longshore. 
Would you know what his fault was ? — Tom Tackle 

was poor! 

'Twas once on a time whon we took a galloon, 
And the crew touch'd the agent for cash to some 

tune; 
Tom took a trip to jail, an old messmate to free. 
And four thankful prattlers soon sat on his knee. 
Then Tom was an angei, downright from heaven 

sent! 
While they'd hands he his goodiveft* ^<yiA.^DSN« 

repent;: 
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Eetum'd from next voyage he bemoan'd his sad 

ease, 
To find his dear Mend shut the door in his face. 
" Why d'ye wonder ? " cried one, "you're served 

right to be sure ; 
Once Tom Tackle was rich — now Tom Tackle is 

poor!" 

I ben't, you see, versed in high maxims and sich ; 
But don't this same honour concern poor and rich ? 
If it don't come from good hearts, I can't see 

where from. 
And I'm sure, if e'er tar had a good heart, 'twas 

Tom. 
Tet somehow or t'other, Tom never did right : 
None knew better the time when to spare or to 

fight : 
He, by finding a leak, once preserved crew and 

ship. 
Saved the Commodore's life — then he made such 

rare fiip ! 
And yet for all this, no one Tom could endure ; 
I fancies as how 'twas — because he was poor. 

At last an old shipmate, that Tom might hail laud, 
Who saw that his heart sail'd too fast for his 

hand, 
In the riding of comfort a mooring to find, 
BwPd the sails of Tom's fortune, that shook in the 
rind: 
[m enough through Life's ocean to steer, 
what it might, steady, thus, or no 
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His pittance is daily, and jet Tom imparts 

What he can to his friends — and maj all honest 

hearts, 
Like Tom Tackle, hare what keeps the wolf from 

the door, 
Just enough to be generous— too much to be poor. 

DIBDIX. 



A PAIHT tale, TS the old ElfOLISn STYLE. 

Ik Britain's isle, and Arthur's days, 
"When midnight's fairies daunced the maze. 

Lived Edwin of the Green ; 
Edwin, I wis, a gentle youth, 
Endow'd with courage, sense, and truth 

Though badly shaped he been. 

His mountain back mote well be said 
To measure height against his head, 

And lift itself above ; 
Yet spite of all that Nature did 
To make his uncouth form forbid. 

This creature dared to love. 

He felt the charms of Edith's eyes, 
Nor wanted hope to gain the prize, 

Could ladies look within ; 
But one Sir Topaz dress'd with art, 
And if a shape could win a heart, 

He had a shape to win. 
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Edwin, if right I read my song, 
With slighted passion paced along, 

All in the moony light ; 
'Twas near an old enchanted court, 
Where sportive fairies made reacrt 

To revel out the night. 

His heart was drear, his hope was cross'd 
'Twas late, 'twas far, the path was lost 

That reach'd the neighbour town ; 
With weary steps he quits the shades, 
Eesolv'd, the darkling dome he treads. 

And drops his limbs adown. 

But scant he lays him on the floor. 
When hollow winds remove the door. 

And trembling rocks the ground s 
And, well I ween to count aright. 
At once a hundred tapers light 

On all the walls around. 

Now sounding tongues assail his ear, 
Now sounding feet approachen near. 

And now the sounds increase : 
And from the corner where he lay. 
He sees a train profusely gay 

Come prankling o'er the place. 

But (trust me, gentles !) never yet 
Was dight a masking half so neat. 

Or half so rich before ; 
The country lent the sweet perfumes. 
The flea the pearl, the sky the plumes, 
The town its silken store. 
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Now whilst he gazed, a gallant, drest 
In flaunting robes above the rest, 

With awful accent cried, 
" What mortal of a wretched mind, 
Whose sighs infect the balmy wind. 

Has here presumed to hide ?" 

At this the swain, whose venturous soul 
No fears of magic art control. 

Advanced in open sight ; 
" Nor have I cause of dread," he said, 
" Who view, by no presumption led. 

Tour revels of the night ; 

" 'Twas grief for scorn of faithful love, 
Which made my steps unweeting rove 

Amid the nightly dew." 
** 'Tis well," the gallant cries again, 
" We fairies never injure men 

Who dare to tell us true. 

" Exalt thy love-dejected heart; 
Be mine the task, or ere we part. 

To make thee grief resign ; 
Now take the pleasure of thy chaunce ; 
Whilst I with Mab, my partner, daiince, 

Be little Mabel thine." 

He spoke, and all a sudden there 
Light music floats in wanton air ; 

The monarch leads the queen : 
The rest their fairy partners found ; 
And Mabel trimly tript the grouTiaL 

With Edwin of the Green. 



k 
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The dauncing past, the board was laid. 
And siker such a feast was made 

As heart and lip desire ; 
Withouten hands the dishes fi/, 
The glasses with a wish come nigJ>, 

And with a wish retire. 

But now, to please the fairy king, 
Full every deal they laugh and sing. 

And antic feats devise ; 
Some wind and tumble like an ape, 
And other some transmute their shape 

In Edwin's wondering eyes. 

Till one at last, that Eobin hight, 
Eenown'd for pinching maids by night, 

Has hent him up aloof; 
And full against the beam he flung. 
Where by the back the youth he hung 

To sprawl aneath the roof. 

From thence, " Eeverse my charm," ho cries, 
" And let it fairly now suffice, 

The gambol has been shewn." 
But Oberon answers with a smile, 
" Content thee, Edwin, for a while, 

The vantage is thine own." 

Here ended all the phantom-play ; 
They smelt the fresh approacli of day, 

And heard a cock to crow ; 
The whirling wind that bore the crowd 
Has clapp'd the door, and whistled loud. 

To warn them all to go. 
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Then, screaming, all at once they flj, 
And all at once the tapers die 

Poor Edwin falls to floor ; 
Forlorn his state, and dark the place ; 
Was never wight in such a case 

Through all the land before. 

But soon as Dan Apollo rose, 
Pull jolly -creature home he goes. 

He feels his back the less ; 
His honest tongue and steady mind 
Had rid him of the lump behind. 

Which made him want success. 

With lusty livelyhed he talks, 
He seems a dancing as he walks ; 

His story soon took wind ; 
And beauteous Edith sees the youth 
Endowed with courage, sense, and truth, 

Without a bunch behind. 

The story told Sir Topaz moved, 
The youth of Edith erst approved. 

To see the revel scene : 
At close of eve he leaves his home, 
And wends to find the ruin'd dome 

All on the gloomy plain. 

As there he bides, it so befel. 

The wind came rustling down a dell, 

A shaking seized the wall ; 
Up spring the tapers as before, 
The fairies bragly foot the floor. 

And music fiHs the lieW. 
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SuBX en't I the drummer that goes to the fight P 
Onlj hear me with joy, and you'll be stunned with 

delight. 
The lilies of my fame sure no mortal enjoys, 
Por there's nobody makes such a thundering noise, 
"With my rub a dub, row de dow, rattle away, 
See the army all drawn out in battle array ; 
How sweetly they come to the sound of my drum, 
"With my rub a dub, &c. 

Advancing the last, and retreating the first, 
When we'er covered with smoke, and with glory, 

dud dust ; 
*Mongst heroes that follow and heroes that fiy. 
If an uproar and clatter you hear, why, that's I ! 
Will my rub a dub, &c. 

Then the fun that you'd see, wid delight and 

surpnie. 
If the smoke and the dust did not put out your eyes, 
In the lovely Dutch concert of shrieks and dismay. 
Sure en't it, my soul, the first fiddle I play ? 
•With my rub a dub, &c. 

Then, like herrings, — all smoked, from the field 

when we're come, 
And our battles abroad we are fighting at home. 
My share I contend for wid body and breath. 
Though I nobody kill'd, fait I stunn'd them to death^ 
With my rub a dub, &c. 
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^^t I9iber« 

" Oh, where is the knight or the squire so bold 

To dive amid yon billowy din ? 
I cast down a cup of the purest gold ; 

Lo, how the whirlpool hath sucked it in ! 
I grant the prize of that costly cup 
To the venturous hand that shall bear it up." 

The monarch he spake as he proudly stood 

On the cliff's o'erhanging steep, 
-Ajtid he plunged the cup in Charybdis' flood, 

Into the arms of the endless deep ; 
'* Now, who is so gallant of heart," he cried, 
8 to venture his life in yon raging tide ?" 



ley listened, that goodly company. 
And were mute both squire and knight ; 
^^J^ they silently gaze on the wild, wild sea, 
-Ajid they dare not strive with the whirlpool 
might, 
the king, for the third time, loudly spake, 
Will no man dive for his monarch's sake P" 



«ilently still they gaze and stand, 
a gentle page, and bold, 
lightly forth from the shuddering band^ 
d loosed his scarf and his mantle's fold ; 
^ warriors and ladies, around tVie -^Voi^^^) 
Ojadering, look in his fearVeE^ iaQQ« 
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And, lo ! as he stands on the outermost yerge^ 

He sees, in the dark sea gushing, 
The struggling waves of the mighty surge, 

Prom the depths of muttering whirlpool rushing ; 
And their sound as the sound of thunder is. 
As they leap in their foam from that black abyss. 

And it hisses and eddies, and seethes and starts. 

As if water and fire were blending. 
Tin the spray-dashing column to heaven updarts, 

"Wave after wave everlastingly sending, 
Never exhausted, and never at rest,* 
Like a new sea sprung from the old sea's breast. 

But the terrible storm is at length asleep ! 

Black, amid snow-white spray, 
A fathomless chasm yawneth deep — 

Such portal dream we to hell's dark way ! 
And they see the fierce, wrangling billows now 
Drawn down to those hungry depths below. 

Then, quick ! ere the tempest again awakes, 

The youth but kneels to pray, 
And a cry of horror from each lip breaks — 

He is whirl' d in the whirling stream away ! 
And the greedy jaws of the fierce white wave 
Mysteriously shut o'er the swimmer brave. 

All smooth is the surface ; beneath, is heard 

A muttering deep and suppress' d ; 
From lip to lip passes the trembling word, 

" God speed thee, young spirit, and dauntless 
breast!" 
Then they pause, and they listen right fearfully 
To the gathering howls of the YioUon^ aesi. 
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King ! if thou cast in thy crown of gold, 

And saj, "He who wins the geuj, 
Kingdom and crown for his own shall hold !'* 

Small were my wish for the diadem. 
For how should a living soul reveal 

What the howling seas in their womb conceal ? 

Pull many a stately ship hath rush'd 

Down to yon bubbling wave, 
And mast and keel, aH shattered and crushM, 

Arose from the depths of the deadly grave. 
Nearer and nearer that deep sound now 
Comes like a tempest at work below ; 

And it hisses and eddies, and seethes and starts, 

As if water and fire were blending. 
Till the spray-dashing column to heaven updarts, 

Wave after wave everlastingly sending, 
Whose sound as the sound of thunder is. 
When they rush with a roar from their black abyss. 

But, see ! what shines through the dark flood there, 

As a swan's soft plumage white ? 
An arm and a glittering neck are bare, 

They busily move with a swimmer's might : 
It is he ! and, lo, in his left hand, high. 
He waveth the goblet exultingly 1 

He is breathing deep, he is breathing long. 

As heaven's glad ray he hails ; 
While merrily shout the rejoicing throng, 

"He lives, he is here, and the fierce wave quails! 
Erom the depth, where the waters battle qxAtO^ 
The brave jouth has brought "bacVL tx"&r«i^ ^wi^'^^'* 
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And he comes, while the gay troop cluster round, 

He bends at his sovereign's feet, 
And he gives him the cup, kneeling low on the 
ground ! 
And the king hath beckon'd his daughter sweet, 
And she crowneth the beaker with wine's bright 

sprmg. 
While the bold youth speaks to the wondering king : 

" Long life to our monarch ! and joy to those 
Who breathe in the light of the blushing sky ! 

It is fearful there where the dark wave flows, 
Nor should man tempt the gods on high, 

Nor ever to seek those sights presume 

Which they graciously curtain with night and gloom. 

" Down, down I shot like a lightning-flash. 
When, lo ! from the depth of the rocky ground 

Did a thundering torrent to meet me dash. 
Like a child's frail top I was spun around. 

Powerless and weak ; for how should I fight 
AVith the double stream in its raging might ? 

" Then God, to whom I bitterly cried, 

Display'd, through the driving foamy blast 

In the depth of the sea, a rock's bare side, 
I grasp'd the edge — I was safe at last ! 

And there hung the cup on its coral brow, 

Saved from the bottomless depths below ! 

the purple darkness of the deep 
Tinder my feet like a precipice, 
>ugh here the ear must in deafness sleep, 
e could look down the sheet «3a^^^. 
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And see how the depths of those waters dark 
Are alive with the dragon, the snake, and the 
shark. 

" There, there they cluster'd in grisly swarms, 

Curl'd up into many a hideous ball ; 
The sepia stretching its horrible arms. 

And the shapeless hammer, I saw them all ; 
And the loathsome dog-fish with threatening teeth, 
HysBua so fierce of the seas beneath. 

" In horrible consciousness there I stay'd, 
One soul with feeliug and thought endued, 

'Mid monsters, afar from all earthly aid, 
Alone in that ghastly solitude ! 

Far, far from the sound of a human tone. 

In depths which the sea-snake hath call'd her own. 

" And shuddering I thought, ' they are creeping 
more near, 
They uncoil, and they straighten their hundred 
joints — 
They will clutch me soon ! ' — in the frenzy of fear 

I loosed my hold on those coral points. 
I was seized by the whirling stream once more, 
But it saved me now, for it rose to shore ! " 

The monarch he marvell'd that tale to hear. 

And he spake — " The cup is thine ; 
Now win me this ring of jewels clear — 

See how its gleaming diamonds shine ! 
Go down yet again, and bring word to me, 
"What thou find'st in the uttermost &e^\>ci^ ^H. 'Ofta 
Beat'* 
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His daughter she listened in grief and shame, 

And with winning tones she spake : 
" O father, enough of this terrible game ! 

Think what he liath dared — at thy word — for thy 
sake! 
Or if thou yet longest with quenchless desird, 
Twice sliall these knights be shamed by a squire ? " 

Then quickly the monarch grasp' d the cup. 

And he hurl'd it downTbelow — 
" If once again thou canst bear it up, 

The first of my knights I will dub thee now ; 
And thou shalt achieve as thy bride this day 
The maid who for thee doth so sweetly pray ! ** 

Through his spirit no earthly fire is rushing. 

And fearlessly sparkle his eyes, 
Eor he sees how that fair young face is blushing, 

He sees how it droops as the bright tint dies — 
Burning so costly a prize to win, 
For life and for death he plunges in ! 

Again that groaning ? — that low deep sound. 

Which heralds the thunder-clash ; 
"With loving looks they are gathering round, 

It Cometh, it cometh, the wave's wild crash ! 
Backwards and forwards it rushes a)id roars, 
But, alas ! the youth no wave restores I 

scniLLEB (in " oebman ballads"). 



«WVM W< iM»A^^^ 
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Theeb sat one day in quiet, 
By an ale-house on the Rhine, 

J?'our hale and hearty fellows, 
And drank the precious wine. 

The landlord's daughter filPd their cupa, 

Around the rustic board ; 
Then sat they all so calm and still, 

And spake not one rude word. 

But when the maid departed, 

A Swabian raised his hand, 
And cried, all hot and flush' d with wiae, 

" Long live the Swabian land ! 

" The greatest kingdom upon earth 

Cannot with that compare, 
"With all the stout and hardy men, 

And the nut-brown maidens there.*' 

" Ha!" cried a Saxon, laughing. 
And dash'd his beard with wine ; 

" I had rather live in Lapland, 
Than that Swabian land of thiite.' 

'^ The goodliest land on all this earth. 

It is the Saxon land ! 
There have I as many maideua 

As Gngera on this handT* 
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" Hold your tongues both Svrabian and Saxon !'* 

A bold Bohemian cries ; 
" If there's a heaven upon this earth, 

In Bohemia it lies ! 

" There the tailor blows the flute, 

And the cobbler blows the horn. 
And the miner blows the bugle 

O'er mountain-gorge and bourn." 

And then the landlord's daughter 

Up to heaven raised her hand. 
And said, " Te may no more contend, — 

There lies the happiest land!" 

LOKGF£LLOW, AFTEB THE GEBMi^K. 



«^^^^^^v^wv^ 




As Brown and Jones one day walk'd out 

To view the country round, 
In merry mood they chatting stood, 

IlaiMl by the village pound. 
Jones from his poke a shilling took. 

And said, " I'll bet a penny, 
lu a short apace within this place, 

I'll make this piece a guinea." 

Upon the gix)und, within the pound. 

The shilling soon was thrown : 
f^ Behold," said Jones, ^^ the thing's made out, 

Far there is one pound one," 
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** T wonder not," says Brown, " that tbought 

Should in your head be found. 
Since that's the way your debts you pay, 

One shilling in the pound." 
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Bubo Niedeck is a mountain in Alsace, high and 

strong, 
Where once a noble castle stood— the giants hold 

it long ; 
Its very ruins now arc lost, its site is waste and 

lone, 
And if ye seek for giants there, they are all dead 

and gone. 

The giant's daugliter once came forth the castle- 
gate before, 

And play'd, with all a child*8 delight, beside her 
father's door ; 

Then sauntering down the precipice, the girl did 
gladly go, 

To see, perchance, how matters went in the little 
world below. 

With few and easy steps she pass'd the mountain 

and the wood ; 
At length near Haslach, at the place i^kere menkv^^ 

dwelt, she stood ; 
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And many a town and village fair, and many a field 

so green, 
Before her wondering eyes appeared, a strange and 

curious scene. 

And as slie gazed, in wonder lost, on all the scene 

around. 
She saw a peasant at her feet, a-tilling of the 

ground ; 
The little creature crawl*d about so slowly here 

and there. 
And, lighted by the morning sun, his plough shone 

bright and fair. 

« Oh, pretty plaything ! " cried the child, " I'll take 

thee home with me;" 
Then with her infant hands she spread her kerchief 

on her knee. 
And cradling horse, and man, and plough, all gently 

on her arm. 
She bore them home with cautious steps, afraid to 

do them harm ! 

She hastes with joyous steps and quick (we know 

what children are), 
And spying soon her father out, she shouted from 

afar : 
" O father, dearest father, such a plaything I have 

found, 
1 never saw so fair a one on our own mountain 

Her father sat at table then, and drank his wine so 

mild. 
And smiling with a parent's smile, he asks the 

happy chili, 
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" Wliat struggling creature hast thou brought so 

carefully to me ? 
Thou leap'st for joy, my girl ; come, open, let us 

see." 

She opes her kerchief carefully, and gladly you may 
deem, 

And shows her eager sire the plough, the peasant, 
and his team ; 

And when she placed before his sight the new- 
found pretty toy. 

She clasp'd her hands, and scream'd aloud, and 
cried for very joy. 

But her father look'd quite seriously, and shaking 

slow his head, 
" What hast thou brought me home, my child ?— 

this is no toy," he said ; 
" Go, take it quickly back again, and put it down 

below ; 
The peasant is no plaything, girl, — how could'st 

thou think him so ? 

" So go, without a sigh or sob, and do my will," he 

said; 
" For know, without the peasant, girl, we none of 

us had bread : 
'Tis from the peasant's hardy stock the race of j 

giants are ; I 

The peasant is no plaything, child — no — God forbid ' 

he were ! " 

G. p. BICHABDSOK, ATTEB CHAMISSO. 
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^xintt iSugene. 

Pbii^ce Eugene once in Swabia paid visits far and 

wide, 
And *mong the rest to Eeutlingen this favour did 

betide. , 
Now, what a stir the hero made my verses scarce 

can tell, 
Or how the honour to express that to the mayor 

feU, 
As he a council gather' d quick to signify the same, 
And by some act to show his sense of Eugene's 

mighty name. 
Much argued they what best to say: 
Whether with shouts and cheers to hail the hero 

on his way. 
With feast and dance to bid him speed, and tell his 

great renown. 
Or with the victor's golden wreath his honour'd 

brows to crown : 
Long the debate and eloquent that hatch' d the 

bright design. 
To pledge him in a flowing cup of famed Eeutlingen 

wine. 
And now unto the Prince they brought a bowl with 

quantum suff. 
Of this true wine of Eeutlingen — right sour and 

nauseous stuff! 
With heart of grace Prince Eugene quick despatch' d 

the potion down. 
Though sorely rued he on such terms to gratify the 

town. 
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" A7," thought tho cits, to see him so imbibe their 
griping wine, 

" That beaker had the genuine smack, by such a 
potent sign ; 

Haste ! bring another — quick as thought — a bowl 
both large and wide, 

That now the Prince our famous wine may quaff in 
flowing tide ! " 

Alas, poor Prince, how ached thy jaws to hear so 
dire a speech ! 

As if his latest hour were come, he gravely did be- 
seech 

To taste no more in hall or bower of such a nau- 
seous stuff. 

Of which I wot he felt right well his skin had 
quantwn stiff\ 

With thanks and bows Prince Eugene then ad- 
dressed the mayor's train : 

"Much rather, honoured councillors, I'd storm 
Belgrade again, 

Than face another such a draught of sour Eeutliu- 
gen wine. 

Take my advice, if stuff like this you swallow when 
you dine, 

Drink it, and welcome, but to ask your luckless 
guests refrain ; 

For rather, through the smoke and flame, I'd storm 
Belgrade again." 

7B0M THS 61R1iMJLN. 
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OzsTE day Good-bye met How-d'ye-di, 

Too dose to sliim saluting ; 
^Biit soon the rival sisters flew, 

IVom kissing to disputing. 

" Away," says How-d'ye-do, " your mien 

Appals my cheerful nature : 
No name so sad as yours is seen 

In sorrow's nomenclature. 

" Where'er I give one sunshine hour, 
Tour cloud comes in to shade it ; 

Where'er I plant one bosom flower. 
Tour mildew drops to fade it. 

" Ere How-d'ye-do has tuned each tonguo 
To * Hope's delighted measure,' 

Good-bye on Friendship's ear has rung 
The knell of parting pleasure ! 

" Prom sorrows past, my chemic skill ? 

Draws smiles of consolation ; 
Wliile you, from present joys, distil 

The tears of separation." 

Good-bye replied, " Tour statement's true, 
And well your cause you've pleaded ; 

But pray who'd think of How-d'ye-do, 
Unless Good-bye preceded ? 

" Without my prior infli>ence. 

Could yours have ever flourish'd ? 
And can your hand one flower dispense, 
But those my tears have nounaWd? 
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** How oft, — if at the court of lovo 

Concealment is tlie fashion, — 
When How-d'ye-do has fail*d to move, 

Good-bye reveals the passion ? 

" How oft when Cupid's fires decline, — 

As every heart remember s, 
One sigh of mine, and only mine, 

Eevives the dying embers ? 

" Go, bid the timid lover choose. 

And I'll resign my charter, 
If he, for ten kind How-d'ye-do's, 

One kind Good-bye would barter ! 

" Prom Love and Priendship's kindred source 

We both derive existence ; 
And they would both lose half their force 

Without our joint assistance. 

" 'Tis well the world our merit knows. 

Since, there is no denying, 
One half in How-d'ye-doing goes, 

And t'other in Good-byeing." 

HON. WILLIAM SPENCEE. 



gl aaart SS^et anlr a JFlotoing Sea* 

A WET sheet and a flowing sea, 

A wind that follows fast, 
And fills the white and rustling sail, 

And bends the gallant mast ; 
And bends the gallant mast, my boys, 

While, like the eagle free, 
Awaj the good ship flies, andl^vre^ 

Old England on the lea. 
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O for a soft and gentle wind ! 

I heard a fair one cry ; 
But give to me the snoring breeze, 

And white waves heaving high ; 
And white waves heaving high, my boys, 

The good ship tight and free — 
The world of waters is our home, 

And merry men are we. 

There's tempest in yon horned moon. 

And lightning in yon cloud ; 
But hark, the music, mariners ; 

The wind is piping loud : 
The wind is piping loud, my boys. 

The lightning flashing free — 
While the hollow oak our palace is. 

Our heritage the sea. 

CITKiriNGHAM. 



<^<^^^^^^^^i>\»\ 
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OuE "sdllage, that's to say, not Miss Mitford's 

village, but our village of Bullock Smithy, 
Is' come into by an avenue of trees — three oak 

pollards, two elders, and a withy ; 
And in the middle there's a green of about not 

exceeding an acre and a half; 
It^a common to all, and fed off by nineteen cows, 
SIX ponies, three liorseB, ^\e as^es^t^o foals, 
Bcren pigs and a calf. 
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Beside a pond in the middle, as is held bj a similar 

sort of common-law lease, 
And contains twenty ducks, six drakes, three 

ganders, two dead dogs, four drown'd 

kittens, and twelve geese. 
Of course the green's crept very close, and does 

famous for bowling when the little village 

boys play at cricket ; 
Only some horse, or pig, or cow, or great jackass, 

is sure to come and stand right before the 

wicket. 
There's fifty-five private houses, let alone bams and 

workshops, pig-sties and poultry-huts, and 

such like sheds ; 
With plenty of public-houses — two Foxes, one 

Green Man, three Bunches of Grapes, one 

Crown, and six King's Heads. 
The Green Man is reckon' d the best, as the only 

one that for love or money can raise 
A postilion, a blue jacket, two deplorable lame 

white horses, and a ranshackled " neat post- 
chaise." 
There's one parish church for all the people, 

whatsoever may be their ranks in life or 

their degrees, 
Except one very damp, small, dark, freezing-cold, 

little Methodist chapel-of-ease ; 
And close by the churchyard, there's a stone- 
mason's yard, tliat when the time is sea- 
sonable 
"ViU furnish with "afflictions sore,'* and marble urns, 

and cnerubims, very low and re«fisyMl5c^a» 
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There's a cage, comfortable enough — I've been iz 

it with old Jack Jeffrey and Tom Pike — 
Por the Ghreen Man next door will send you in ale, 

gin, or any thing else you like. 
I can't speak of the stocks, as nothing remains of 

them but the upright post ; 
But the pound is kept in repair for the sake of 

Cobb's horse, as is always there almost. 
There's a smithy of course, where that queer sort 

of a chap in his way, Old Joe Bradley, 
Perpetually hammers and stammers, for he stutters 

and shoes horses very badly. 
There's a shop of all sorts, that sells every thing, 

kept by the widow of Mr. Task, 
But when you go there it's ten to one she's out 

of every thing you ask ; 
You'll know her house by the swarm of boys, like 

flies, about the old sugary cask. 
There are six empty houses, and not so well paper'd 

inside as out. 
Por bill-stickers won't beware, but stick notices of 

sales and election placards all about : 
That's the doctor's with a green door, where the 

garden-pots in the windows are seen ; 
A weakly monthly-rose that don't blow, and a dead 

geranium, and a tea-plant with five black 

leaves and one green. 
As for holly oaks at the cottage doors, and honey- 
suckles and jasmines, you may go and whistle; 
But the tailor's front garden grows two cabbages, 

a dock, a hap'orth of pennyroyal, two dande- 
lions and a thistle. 
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There are tbree small orchards — Mr. Busby's the 

schoolmaster's is the chief— 
"With two pear-trees that don't boar, one plum 

aLii an apple, that every year is stripp'd by 

a thief. 
There's another small day-school, too, kept by the 

respectable Mrs. Gaby, 
A select establishment, for six little boys and one 

big, and four little girls and a baby. 
There's a rectory with pointed gables and strange 

odd chimneys that never smokes. 
For the rector don't live on his living like other 

Christian folks ; 
There's a barber's, once a week well filFd with 

rough black-bearded shock-headed churls, 
And a window with two feminine men's heads, and 

two masculine ladies in false curls ; 
There's a butcher's, and a carpenter's, and a 

plumber's, and a small green-grocer's, and 

a baker. 
But he won't bake on a Sunday ; and there's a 

sexton that's a coal-merchant besides, and 

an undertaker ; 
And a toy-shop, but not a whole one, for a village 

can't compare with the London shops ; 
One window sells drums, dolls, kites, carts, bats, 

Clout's balls, and the other sells malt and 

hops. 
And Mrs. Brown, in domestic economy not to be 

a bit behind her betters, 
Lets her house to a milHner, a watchmaker, a rat- 
catcher, a cobbler, lives in it herself ,^sASiC % 

the posiroffice for letters. 
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Xow IVo gone through all the village — ay, from 
end to end, save and except one more house, 

But I haven't come to that — and I hope I never 
shall—and that's the village poor-house ! 

HOOD. 



Msir once were sumamed for their shape or estate 

(Tou all may from history worm it), 
There was Louis the Bulky, and Henry the Great, 

John Lackland, and Peter the Hermit : 
But now, when the door-plates of misters and 
dames 

Are read, each so constantly varies ; 
From the owner^B trade, figure, and calliug, 
surnames 

Seem given by the rule of contraries. 

Mr. Wise is a dunce, Mr. King is a whig, 

Mr. Coffin's uncommonly sprightly, 
And huge Mr. Little broke down in a gig 

While driving fat Mrs. Golightly. 
At Bath, where the feeble go more than the stout 

(A conduct well worthy of Nero), 
Over poor Mr. Lightfoot, confined with the gout, 

Mr. Heavyside danced a bolero. 

Miss Joy, wretched maid, when she choso Mr. Love, 
Found nothing but sorrow await her ; 

She now holds in wedlock, as true as a dove. 
That fondest of mates, Mr. Haytcr. 
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Mr. Oldcastle dwells in a modem-built hut i 
MiBs Sage is of madcaps the archest ; 

Of all the queer bachelors Cupid e'er cut, 
Old Mr. Tounghusband's the starches t. 

Mr. Child, in a passion, knock' d down Mr. Kocu ; 

Mr. Stone like an aspen-leaf shivers ; 
Miss Poole used to dance, but she stands like a 
stock 

Ever since she became Mrs. Elvers. 
Mr. Swift hobbles onward, no mortal knows how, 

He moves as though cords had entwined him ; 
Mr. Metcalf ran off upon meeting a cow, 

"With pale Mr. TumbuU behind him. 

Mr. Barker's as mute as a fish in the sea, 

Mr. Miles never moves on a journey, 
Mr. Gotobed sits up till half-after three, 

Mr. Makepeace was bred an attorney. 
Mr. Gardener can't tell a flower from a root, 

Mr. Wild with timidity draws back, 
Mr. Byder performs all his journeys on foot, 

Mr. Foot all his journeys on horseback. 

Mr. Penny, whose father was rolling in wealth. 

Consumed all the fortune his dad won ; 
Large Mr. Le Pever's the picture of health ; 

Mr. Goodenough is but a bad one ; 
Mr. Cruikshank stept into three thousand a year 

By showing his leg to an heiress : 
Now I hope you'll acknowledge I've made it quite 
clear, 

Surnames ever go by conttme^. 
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Theee was a'l old man who livM in a wood, 

As you shall plainly see, 
He thought he could do more work in one day 

Than his wife could do in three. 

" "With all my heart," the old woman said, 

" And if you will allow. 
Yon shall stay at home to-day, 

And ril go follow the plough, 

" And you must milk Tiny the cow, 

Lest she should go a dry ; 
And you must feed the little pigs 

That are within the sty ; 

" And you must watch the speckled hen, 

Lest she should go astray ; 
Not forgetting the spool of yam 

That I spin every day." 

The old woman took her stick in her hand. 

And went to follow the plough ; 
The old man put the pail on his head, 

And went to milk the cow. 

But Tiny she winced, and Tiny she flinch*d, 

And Tiny she toss'd her nose ; 
And Tiny gave him a kick on the shin. 
Till the blood ran down to hia toea. 
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And a « Ho, Tiny ! " and a " Lo, Tinj ! " 
And a " Pretty little cow, stand still ;" 

And " If ever I milk you again," he said, 
" It shall be against my will." 

And then he went to feed the pigs 

That were within the sty. 
He knocked his nose against the shed, 

And made the blood to fly. 

And then he watch'd the speckled hen. 

Lest she should go astray. 
But he quite forgot the spool of yam 

That his wife spun every day. 

And when the old woman came home at night 

He said he could plainly see. 
That his wife could do more work in a day 

Than he could do in three. 

And when he saw how well she ploughed, 

And made the ftirrows even. 
Said his wife coidd do more work in a day 

Than he could do in seven ! 



PAET THE riEST. 

Ak ancient story He tell you anon 
Of a notable prince, that was called King John ; 
And he ruled England with maine and mtVim\^D^»^ 
Por he .did great wrong, and mraitdx^ diXvVC^^ 'C^^P^ 
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And He tell you a story, a story so merrje, 
Concerning the Abbot of Canterburye ; 
How for his house-keeping, and high renowne, 
They rode poste for him to fair London towne. 

An hundred men the king did heare say, 
The abbot kept in his hous6 every day ; 
And fifty golde chaynes, without any doubt, 
In velvet coates waited the abbot about. 

" How now, father abbot, I heare it of thee. 
Thou keepest a farre better house than mee, 
And for thy house-keeping and high renowne, 
I feare thou work'st treason against my crown." 

" My liege," quo' the abbot, " would it were 

knowne, 
I spend not a piece, but what is my owne ; 
And I trust your grace will doe me no deere, 
For spending of my owne true-gotten geere." 

" Tes, yes, father abbot, thy fault it is highc, 
And now for the same thou needest must dye ; 
Por except thou canst answer me questions three. 
Thy head shall be smitten from thy bodie. 

"And first," quo' the king, "when I'm in this 

stead, 
"With my crowne of golde so faire on my head. 
Among all my liege-men so noble of birthe, 
Thou must tell me to one penny what I am worthe. 

">Secondlye, tell me, without any doubt, 
JS^ow Boone I may ride the whole vfotld about. 
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And at the tliird question thou must not shrink, 
But tell me here truly what I do think." 

" O, these are hard questions for my shallow witt, 
Nor I cannot answer your grace as yet : 
But if you will give me but three weekes space, 
He do my endeavour to answer your grace." 

" Now three weeks space to thee will I give, 
And that is the longest time thou hast to live ; 
For if thou dost not answer my questions three. 
Thy lands and thy livings are forfeit to mee." 

Away rode the abbot all sad at that word, 
And he rode to Cambridge, and Oxenford ; 
But never a doctor there was so wise, 
That could with his learning an answer devise. 

Then home rode the abbot of comfort so cold, 
And he mett his shepheard a going to fold : 
" How now, my lord abbot, you are welcome home ; 
"What newes do you bring us from our King 
John?" 

" Sad newes, sad newes, shepheard, I must give : 
That I have but three weeks more to live ; 
Por if I do not answer him questions three, 
My head will be smitten from my bodie. 

" The first is to tell him there in that stead, 
With his crowne of golde so fair on his head, 
Among all his liege-men so noble of birth 
To within one penny of what lie ia ^oxtV. 

"a 
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^ The seconde, to tell bim, without any doubt. 
How soone be may ride tbis wbole world about : 
And at tbe tbird question I must not sbrinke. 
But tell bim there truly what be does tbinke." 

" Now cbeare up, sire abbot, did you never bear yet> 
That a fool be may leame a wise man witt ? 
Lend me horse, and serving men, and your apparel, 
And ril ride to London to answer your quanel. 

" Nay frowne not, if it bath been told unto mee, 
I am like your lordship, as ever may bee : 
And if you will but lend me your gowne. 
There is none shall knowe us in fair London 
towne." 

" Now horses, and serving-men thou shalt have, 
With sumptuous array most gallant and brave ; 
With crozier, and miter, and rochet, and cope, 
Fit to appeare 'fore our father the pope." 
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" Now welcome, sire abbot," the king he did say, 
" 'Tis well thou'rt come back to keepe thy day ; 
For and if thou canst answer my questions three, 
Thy life and thy living both saved shall bee. 



" And first, when thou seest me here in this stead, 

my crown of golde so fair on my head, 

all my liege-men so noble of birthe, 

to ono penny what I am worth ?" 



^H^iK 
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** For thirty pence our Saviour was sold 
Among the false Jewes, as I Iiave bin told : 
And twenty-nine is the worth of thee, 
For at least, thou art one penny worse than llee." 

The king he laughed, and vowed by St. Bittel, 
He did not think he had been worth so littel ! 
— " Now secondly tell mo, without any doubt. 
How BOone I may ride this whole world about ?" 

"Tou must rise with the sun, and ride with the 

same, 
Until the next morning he riseth againe ; 
And then your grace need not to make any doubt, 
But in twenty-four liours you'll ride it about." 

The king he laughed, and vowed by St. Jone, 
^'I did not think, it could be gone so soone !/' 
—"Now from the third question thou must not 

shrinke. 
But tell me here truly what I do thinke." 

** Yes, that shall T do, and make your grace merry: 
You thinke I'm the abbot of Canterbftry ; 
But I'm his poor shepheard, as plain you may see, 
That am come to beg pardon for him and for mee." 

The king he laughed, and vowed by the masse, 
" He make thee lord abbot this day in his place 1*^ 
" Now naye, my liege, be not in such speede, 
For alacke I can neither write, ne reade.** 

".Four nobles a week, then will I ^^e \^ ^^e^ 
For this merry jest thou hast a1io\^Tve wnViO \sv^^% 
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And tell the old abbot when thoa comest home, 
Thou hast brought him a pardon from menj £ing 
John.'' 



^M^/^^^^^^^^w^ 



^ 
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The san had risen above the mist, 

The boughs in dew were dreeping; 
Seven foresters sat on Chatsworth bank. 

And snng while roes were leaping. 

" Alas !'* sung one, " for Chatsworth oaks, 

Their heads are bald and hoarj, 
Thej droop in fulness of honour and fame. 

They have had their time of glory. 

" How fair they stand amid their green land, 
The sock or share ne'er pain'd them ; 

Not a bough or leaf have been shred from their 
strength, 
Nor the woodman's axe profaned them." 

" Green," sung another, " were they that hour 

When Scotland's loveliest woman *, 
And saddest queen, in the sweet twilight, 

Aneath their boughs was roamin'. 



Mary Queen of Scots* 
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" And ever the Derwent lilies her tears 

In their silver tops were catching, 
As she look'd to the cold and faithless north, 

Till her eyes wax'd dim with watching.'* 

** Be mute now," the third forester said, 

" The dame who fledged mine arrow 
With the cygnet's wing, has a whiter hand 

Than the fairest maid on Yarrow." 

Loud laugh'd the forester fourth, and sung, 

" Say not thy maid's the fair one ; 
On the banks of Dove there dwells my love, 

A beauteous and a rare one." 

" Now cease your singing," the fifth one said, 

" And choose of shafts the longest, 
And seek the bucks on Chatsworth chase, 

"Where the lady-bracken's strongest. 

" Let every bow be strung, and smito 

The fattest and the fairest ; 
Lord Devonshire will taste our cheer, 

Of England's lords the rarest." 

" String them with speed," the sixth man said, 

" For low down in the forest 
There runs a deer I long to smite. 

With bitter shafts the sorest. 

** The bucks bound blythe on Chatsworth lea, 

Where brackens grow the greenest ; 
The pheasant's safe 'neath GhatswottVi oi^^^ 

When the tempest sweeps ttie'keeii^ee^i* 
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" In the wild wood of fair Dove dwells 
An Outlaw, young and handsome ; 

A sight of him on Chatsworth bank 
"Were worth a prince's ransom. 

" Now bend your bows, and choose your sliafts," 
His string at his touch went sighing ; 

*' The Outlaw comes — ^now, now at his breast 
Let seven broad shafts be flying.*' 

The Outlaw came — ^with a song he came— 

Green was his gallant deeding ; 
A horn at his belt, in his hand the bow 

That set the roebucks bleeding. 

The Outlaw came — with a song he came — 
O'er a brow more brent and bonny 

The pheasant plume ne'er danced and shone^ 
In a summer morning sunny. 

The Outlaw came — at his belt, a blade 
Broad, short, and sharp was gleam in' ; 

Free was his steep as one who had ruled 
Among knights and lovely women. 

See, by his shadow in the stream 

He loves to look and linger, 
And wave his mantle richly flower'd 

By a white and witching finger. 

" Now, shall I hit him where yon gay plume 
Of the Chatsworth pheasant's glanciug ; 

Or shall I smite his shapely limbs 
That charm our maidens dancing ?" 
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** Hold ! hold ! " a northern forester said, 
" 'Till be told from Trent to Yarrow, 

How the true-love song of a gentle Outlaw 
Was stay'd by a churl's arrow." 

" It ne'er shall be said," quoth the forester then, 
" That the song of a red-deer reaver 

Could charm the bow that my grandsire bent 
On the banks of Guadalquiver." 

And a shaft he laid, as he spoke, to the string, 
"When the Outlaw's song came falling 

As sweet on his ear, as the wind when it comes 
Through the fragrant woodlands calling. 

There each man stood, with his good bow bert. 
And his shaft pluck'd from the quiver : 

While thus then sung that gallant Outlaw, 
Till rung both rock and river : 

" Oh ! bonny Chatsworth, and fair Chatsworth, 

Thy bucks go merrily bounding ; 
Aneath your green oaks, as the herds flew past, 

How oft have my shafts been sounding ! 

" It is sweet to meet with the one we love, 
"When the night is nigh the hoarest ; 

It is sweet to bend the bow as she bids, 
On the proud prey of the forest. 

" One &ir dame loves the cittern's sound, 
When the words of love are winging ; 

But my fair one's music 'a tlie 0\i>i\a,V^>as$tx^» 
And bia bow-string sharply ^m^iig. 
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" She waves her hand — her lily-white hand, 

'Tis a spell to each who sees her ; 
One glance of her eye — and I snatch my bow, 

And let fly my arrows to please her. 

" I bring the lark from the morning cloud, 

When its song is at the sweetest ; 
I stay the deer upon Chatsworth lea, 

When its flight is at the fleetest. 

" There's magic in the wave of her hand, 
And her dark eye rains those glances. 

Which fill the best and the wisest hearts 
With love's sweet influences. 

" Her locks are brown — bright berry brown, 

O'er her temples white descending ; 
And her neck is like the neck of the swan. 

As her stately way she's wending. 

" How I have won my way to her heart 

'Tis past all men's discernin' ; 
For she is lofty, and I am low. 

My lovely Julia Vernon." ^ 

He turned him right and round about, 

With a step both long and lordly ; 
When he was aware of those foresters bold, 

And he bore him wondrous proudly. 

" Good morrow, good fellows !" all fearless he said, 

" Was your supper spread so sparely ; 
Or is it to feast some sweet young dame, 
That yon bend your bows bo early? 
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^ I feast me now on the ptarmigan, 

And then I taste the pheasant ; 
And mj supper is of the Ghatsworth fawn, 

Which my love dresses pleasant. 

" But to-morrow I feast on yon bonny roebuck ; 

'Tis time I stay'd his bounding;" 
He twang'd his string — like the swallow it sung, 

All shrilly and sharply sounding. 

" By my grandsire's bow," said a forester then, 

" By my shafts which fly so yarely. 
And by all the skill of my strong right hand, 

Good Outlaw, thou lordst it rarely. 

** Seest thou yon tree, yon lonely tree. 
Whose bough the Derwent's laving ? — 

Upon its top, thou gallant Outlaw, 
Thou'lt be hung to feed the raven. 

'' So short as the time this sharp shaft flies, 

And strikes yon golden pheasant — 
There — thy time is meted, so bid farewell 

To these greenwoods wild and pleasant." 

The Outlaw laugh'd ; " Good fellow," he said, 

" Mv sword's too sure a servant 

« 

To suffer that tree to bear such fruit 
While it stands upon the Derwent. 

** She would scorn my might, my own true love, 
And the mother would weep that bore me, 

I£ I stay'd my step for such BtTen^\i. «c& ^Mwa©^ 
Or aeven such churls before me. 
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" I have made my way with this little brown sword, 
"Where the war-steeds rush'd the throngest ; 

I have saved my breast with this little brown sword, 
When the strife was at the strongest. 

"It guarded me well in bonny Scotland, 
When the Scots and Graemes fought fervent ; 

And the steel that saved me by gentle Nith, 
May do the same by Derwent." 

" Fair fall thee, Outlaw, for that word ! 

Oh ! Nith, thou gentle river, 
When a bairn^ I flew along thy banks, 

As an arrow from the quiver. 

" The roebucks run upon thy braes 

Without a watch or warden ; 
And the tongue that calls thee a gentle stream 

Is dear to Geordie Gterdon." 

The Outlaw smiled, " 'Tis a soldier's saye 
That the Gordons, blythe and ready, 

Ne'er stoop'd the plumes of their basnets bright 
Save to a lovesome lady." 

" Now by Saint Allen, the forester said, 
And the Saint who slew the dragon ; 

And by this hand that wields the brand, 
As wight as it tooms the flagon ; 

"It shall never be told of the Gordon's name, 

Of a name so high and lordly, 
That I took a gallant Outlaw in the toil. 
And banged him base and cowardly. 
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" m give thee the law of Lord Nithisdale, 

A good lord of the border ; 
So take thy bow, thou gallant Outlaw, 

And Bet thy shafts in order. 

'' And we will go each one to his stance, 

"With bows and arrows ready ; 
And thou shalt climb up Chatsworth bank, 

Where the wood is wild and shady. 

" And thou shalt stand on yon rough red rock, 

With woodbine hung and bracken ; 
And shout three times o'er Derwent vale, 

Tin all the echoes waken. 

" Then loose thy shafts, and slay a buck, 

Pit for a monarch's larders ; 
And carry him free from Chatsworth park, 

In spite of seven warders. 

" Do this and live, and I do vow 

By the white hand of my mother, 
I'll smite him low who runs ere thou shout, 

Were he Saint Andrew's brother." 

The Outlaw smiled; " Good Gordon," he said,. 

" I'll shout both high and gaily ; 
And smite a buck, and carry him off; 

'Tia the work I'm bowne to daily." 

The Outlaw stood upon Chatsworth rockj 

Like light his looks did gladden ; 
The sun was shining on Bakewell-Ei&ge) 

And on the heights of Haddon. 
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The Outlaw stood upon Ghatsworth rock, 

He look'd to Tale and mountain. 
And gaye a shout so shriU, the swans 

Sprung up firom stream and fountain. 

The Outlaw stood upon Ghatsworth rock, 

And shouted shrill and gaily ; 
Till the dun deer leap'd from brake and bower, 

Two miles down Derwent valley. 

The Outlaw stood upon Ghatsworth rock, 

Looking o'er the vale so narrow ; 
And his voice flew fleet as away from the string 

Starts oiF the thirsty arrow. 

And loudly it rung in Haddon-wood, 
Where the deer in pairs were dernan : 

And loudly it rung in Haddon-hall, 
And up rose Julia Vernon. 

■** If ever I heard my true love's voice, 
'Tis now through my bowers ringing ; 

His voice is sweet as the wild bird's note, 
When the buds bloom to its singing. 

" For well I know my true love's voice. 
It sounds so gay and clearly : 
rel's voice in a maiden's ear 
ne'er drop down so dearly." 




her green robe in a hand 
as tbe opening lily, 

sun and the lovely maid 
tJhatswortb valley. 
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Around the brow of the high green hill 

The sun's fair beams were twining, 
And bend and fall of the Derwent stream 

In golden light were shining. 

The silver smoke from Chatsworth tower 
Like a pennant broad went streaming, 

And gush'd against the morning sky, 
And all the vale was gleaming. 

She gave one look on the broad green land, 

And back her tresses sheddin', 
With her snowy neck, and her bonnie blue eyes. 

Came down from the hill of Haddon. 

She saw the wild dove start from its bower. 
And heard the green boughs crashing ; 

And saw the wild deer leap from its lair, 
And^heard the deep stream dashing. 

And then she saw her own true love 

Bound past by bush and hollow ; 
And after him seven armed men 

"With many a shout and hollo. 

" Oh ! had I but my bow, my love. 

And seven good arrows by me, 
I'd make the fiercest of thy foes 

Bleed ere they could come nigh thee. 

" Oh ! had I but thy sword, my love. 

Thy sword so brown and ready, 
I'd meet thy foes on Chatsworth \)«d^> 

Among the woodlands ahady.* 
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On high she held her white, white hands, 

In wild and deep devotion. 
And locks and lips, and lith and limb, 

"Were shivering with emotion. 

*' Naj, stay the chase," said a forester then, 

" For when the lion's roaring 
The hound maj hide : — May the raven catch 

The eagle in his soaring ? 

" Farewell, my bow, that could send a shaflb, 

As the levin leaves the thunder ! 
A lady looks down from Haddon height 

Has snapt thy strength asunder. 

" A lady looks down from Haddon height, 
O'er all men's hearts she's lordin' ; 

Who harms a hair of her true love's head 
Makes a foe of Gkordie Gordon." 

The bank was steep,— down the Outlaw sprung, 

The greenwood wide resounded ; 
The wall was high, — ^like a hunted hart 

O'er it he fleetly bounded. 

And when he saw his love, he sunk 

His dark glance in obeisance : 
" Comes my love forth to charm the mom. 

And bless it with her presence ? 

" How sweet is Haddon hill to me, 

"Where silver streams are twining ! 
Mj love excels the morning star. 
And shines while the sun is B\im\n^. 
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** She and the sun, and all that's sweet, 

Smile when the grass is hoarest ; 
And here at her white feet I laj 

The proud buck of the forest. 

** Now farewell, Chatsworth's woodlands green, 

Where fallow-deer are deman ; 
For dearer than the world to me 

Is mj love, Julia Vernon !" 

CUNNINaHAM. 
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I Eirow a maiden fair to see. 

Take care ! 
She can both false and friendly be, 

Seware ! Beware ! 

Trust her not, 
She is fooling thee ! 

She has two ejres, so soft and brown, 

Take care! 
She gives a side-glance and looks down, 

Beware ! Beware ! 

Trust her not, 
She is fooling thee! 

And she has hair of a golden hue, 

Take care ! 
Aijid what l^he says, it is not true. 

Beware ! Beware ! 

Trust her not, 
She k fooling tlxeel 
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She has a bosom as white as snow, 

Take care ! 
She knows how much it is best to show. 

Beware ! Beware ! 

Trust her not, 
She is fooling thee. 

She gives thee a garland woven fair. 

Take care ! 
It is a fool's cap for thee to wear, 

Beware! Beware! 

Trust her not, 
She is fooling thee ! 

LONGrELLOW, 
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A NOBWEGIAK LEGEND. 

In the twilight mom of the waning year 

"Went Swain the woodsman forth ; 
And his tread you might hear o'er the leaves dry 
and sere, 

From Drontheim towards the north. 

Lustily sang he, I trow, and well ; 

Nor of man nor of ghost had he fear : 
For the monk he may dwell in Drontheim's coll, 
But Swain's ia the forest drear. 
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And still as he goes the green trees fadfi — 
Por he hews him their branches all ; 

And a pile he has made, in the forest glade, 
Of the larch and the pine so tall. 






3ut the Gnipen he marked him as he stood 

Beneath a branching oak ; 
And the boughs so good of the merry greenwood, 
Thej trembled as he spoke. 

" Now bj our joyous greenwood king, 

Who loves old Norway's pine, 
The birds they shall sing where green boughs spring, 

For all that axe of thine." 

The Gnipen has donned him a cowl so grey — 

'Twas St. Francis's cowl, I ween ; 
And he said, " By my fay, the woodsman to-day 

Shall rue for his axe so keen." 

So Swain, he took of his woodsman's food 

At the witching hour of noon. 
When by him there stood, in the merry greenwood, 

A monk in his sandalled shoon. 

" tell me, O tell me, thou woodsman bold, 

tell me eftsoon, I pray : 

For since bells have toll'd o'er wood and o'er wold 
When monks arise to pray, 

" I have wander'd alone in the greenwood bower ; 

So tell me my path through the boughs. 
That in Drontheim's tower at vea^eT-YiOMt 

1 may quit me of my vows." 
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" Little reck I of the monkish vow, 

Of th J cowl, and thy beads so fair ; 
Though in cloister, I trow, there is feasting enow. 

And the forest is wild and bare. 

" Yet an thou hadst toiled one day with me 

To cleave the gnarled oak, 
Small woe would it be 'neath the greenwood tree 

To roam since morning broke." 

" Though I bear of St. Eraucis the r}gid yoke 

Yet no puny arm is mine ; 
And, woodsman, my stroke might fell the oak. 

As well as stroke of thine.** 

Then loud laughed Swain, in scornful cheer : 

" Come rid thee to-day of thy rule. 
And bid thy arm rear, 'stead of monkish gear, 

The woodsman's hardy tool : 

" But fells it yon oak ere close of day, 

Whose branches o'er us tower, 
May the Gnipen grey bear my soul away 

At the chime of evening hour !" 

He recked not that friar of his smile or his frown. 

And never word he spoke ; 
But he sat him down in the shadow brown 

Of the lofty gnarled oak. 

Now sank the sun to northern men, 
And sank on Drontheim's tower ; 
And there wanted then but nine strokes or ten 
To the cbime of evening houi. 
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Then sprang from the ground that friar, and spake, 

As his axe on high did shine : 
" For my rule Pll take, and the greenwood's sake. 

This single stroke of mine." 

\ 
The oak he has struck it but once and no more, 

But cleft is the gnarled wood ; 

And it fell with the roar on the rocky shore 

Of the Maelstrom's boiling flood. 

And darker grew that friar grey, 

And tall as Drontheim's tower ; 
And he vanished away with Swain that day. 

At the chime of evening hour : 

And he set him on high in the forest drear. 
Where the pine's tall branches spring ; 

That woodsmen may fear the axe to rear 
Near the haunt of the greenwood king. 

And still as the hailstones o'er him patter, 

As the peasant hies him past, 
He hears the loud clatter, while still his teeth chatter, 

In the biting evening blast. 

rnoM "geeman ballads." 
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Some they will talk of bold Eobin Hood, 

And some of barons bold ; 
But I'll tell you how he serv'd the bishop of 
Hereford, 

When he robb'd him of his gold. 

As it befel in merry Barnsdale, 

All under the green-wood tree, 
The bishop of Heireford was to come by, 

"With all his company. 

" Come, kill me a ven'son," said bold Eobin Hood, 

" Come, kill me a good fat deer. 
The bishop of Hereford is to dine with me to-day. 

And he shall pay well for his cheer." 

" We'll kiU a fat ven'son," said bold Eobin Hood, 

" And dress it by the highway side ; 
And we will watch the bishop narrowly, 

Lest some other way he should ride." 

Eobin Hood dress'd himself in shepherd's attire. 

With six of his men als6 ; 
And, when the bishop of Hereford came by. 

They about the fire did go. 

^ what is the matter?" then said the bishop, 

" Or for whom do you make this a-do ? 
Or why do you kill the king's ven'son, 
When your company ia so few r" 
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*• "We are shepherds," said bold Eobin Hood, 

" And we keep sheep all the year, 
And we are disposed to be merry this day, 

And to kill of the king's fat deer." 

"Ton are brave fellows !" said the bishop, 
" And the king of your doings shall know : 

Therefore make haste, and come along with me, 
Fop before the king you shall go." 

" O pardon, O pardon," said bold Eobin Hood, 

" O pardon, I thee pray ! 
For it becomes not your lordships coat 

To take so many lives away." 

" "No pardon, no pardon," said the bishop, 

" No pardon I thee owe ; 
Therefore make haste, and come along with me. 

For before the king you shall go." 

Then Eobin set his back against a tree^ 

And his foot against a thorn. 
And from underneath his shepherd's coat 

He pull'd out a bugle horn. 

He put the little end to his mouth, 

And a loud blast did he blow, 
'Till threescore and ten of bold Eobin's men 

Came running all on a row : 

All making obeysance to bold Eobin Hood ; 

'Twas a comely sight for to see. ^ M 

"What is the matter, master," BsaAXiVc^e ^^^ ^ 

^Tbatjrou blow so hastily ?" 
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" O here is tlie bishop of Hereford, 

And no pardon we shall have." 
" Cat off his head, master," said Little John, 

" And throw him into his grave." 

" pardon, O pardon," said the bishop, 

" O pardon I thee pray ; 
'For if I had known it had been you, 

I'd have gone some other way." 

" No pardon, no pardon," said bold Eobin Hood, 

" 'No pardon I thee owe ; 
Therefore make haste, and come along with me, 

For to merry Barnsdale you shall go." 

Then Eobin he took the bishop by the hand, 

And led him to merry Barnsdale ; 
He made him to stay and sup with him that night. 

And to drink wine, beer, and ale. 

" Call in a reckoning," said the bishop, 
" For methinks it grows wond'rous high." 

" Lend me your purse, master," said Little John, 
" And I'll tell you bye and bye." 

Then Little John took the bishop's cloak. 

And spread it upon the ground. 
And out of the bishop's portmantua 

He told three hundred pound. 

" Here's money enough, master," said Little John, 
" And a comely sight 'tis to see ; 
makes me in charity with the bishop, 
bo' he heartily loveth not me.'* 
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Bobin Hood took the bishop hj the hand, 

And he caused the music to play ; 
And he made the old bishop to dance in his boots ; 

And glad he could so get away. 
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Come, all you brave gallants, listen awliile, 

That are " this bower " within ; 
For of Eobin Hood, that archer good, 

A song I intend for to sing. 

Upon a time it chanced so. 

Bold Kobin in the forrest did 'spy 
A jolly butcher, with a bonny fine mare, 

With his flesh to the market did hye. 

" Good morrow, good fellow," said jolly Eobin, 

"What food hast thou, tell to me ? 
Thy trade to me tell, and where thou dosfc dwell, 

For I like well thy company." 

The butcher he answer'd jolly Robin, 

" No matter where I dwell ; 
For a butcher I am, and to Notingham 

I am going, my flesh to sell." 

" What is the price of thy flesh ? " said jolly 
Eobin, 

** Come tell it soon unto me ; 
And the price of thy mare, be s\i^ "ae^ec ^^ ^«Kt^ 

Tor a butcher fain would X\)e?^ 
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" The price of mj flesh," the butcher repli'd, 

" I soon will tell unto thee ; 
"With my bonny mare, and they are not too dear. 

Pour mark thou must give unto me." 

" Pour mark I will give thee," said jolly Eobin, 

" Four mark it shall be thy fee ; 
The money come count, and let me mount, 

Por a butcher I fain would be." 

"Now Eobin he is to Notingham gone, 

His butchers trade to begin ; 
"With good intent to the sheriff he went. 

And there he took up his inn. 

When other butchers they opened their meat. 

Bold Robin he then begun ; 
But how for to sell he knew not well, 

Por a butcher he was but young. 

When other butchers no meat could sell, 

Bobin got both gold and fee ; 
Por he sold more meat for one peny 

Than others could do for three. 

But when he sold his meat so fast, 

1^0 butcher by him could thrive ; 
Por he sold more meat for one peny 

Than others could do for five. 

Which made the butchers of Notinghani 

To study as they did stand, 
Saying, " Surely he is some prodiga], 

That hath sold his fathers land." 
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The butchers stepped to jollj Bobin, 

Acquainted with him for to be ; 
" Come, brother," one said, " we be all of one 
trade, 

Come, will you go dine with me ? " 

"Accurst of his heart," said jolly Eobin, 

*i That a butcher doth deny ; 
I will go with you, my brethren true, 

As fast as I can hie." 

But when to the sheriffs house they came. 

To dinner they hied apace, 
And Bobin Hood he the man must be 

Before them all to say grace. 

" Pray God bless us all," said jolly Eobin, 
" And our meat within this place ; 

A cup of sack so good will nourish our blood : 
And so I do end my grace." 

" Come fill us more wine," said jolly Eobin, 
" Let us be merry while we do stay ; 

For wine and good cheer, be it never so dear, 
I vow I the reckning will pay." 

" Come, * brothers,' be merry," said jolly Eobin,. 

" Let us drink, nor yet give ore ; 
For the shot I will pay, ere I go my way, 

If it costs me five pounds and more." 

"This is a mad blade," the butchers then said. 
Saies the sheriff, " He is some prodigal, 
I That some land has sold for silveT «itA %<;^^, 

1 And now he doth mean to apeiidL «S!l2^ 
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"Hast thou any horn beasts," the sheriff repli'd, 

" Good fellow, to sell unto me ? " 
" Yes, that I have, good master sheriff, 

I have hundreds two or three, 

^* And a hundred aker of good free land, 

If you please it to see : 
And He make you as good assurance of it. 

As ever my father made me." 

"The sheriff he saddled his good palfrey. 
And, with three hundred pound in gold, 

Awav he went with bold Robin Hood, 
His homed beasts to behold. 

Away then the sheriff and Eobin did ride, 
To the forrest of merry Sherwood, 

Then the sheriff did say, " Q-od save us this day. 
From a man they call Eobin Hood! " 

Bttt when a little farther they came. 

Bold Eobin he chanced to spy 
A hundred head of good red deer. 

Come tripping the sheriff full nigh. 

^* How like you my horn'd beasts, good master 
sheriff? 

They be fat and fair for to see." 
^* I tell thee, good fellow, I would I were gone. 

For I like not thy company." 

"Then Eobin set his horn to his mouth, 

And blew but blasts three ; 
Then quickly anon there came Little John, 
And all bia company. 
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^Wbatis joar viD, mister ? " tiieasattdLitU 
John, 

" Giood master, ecme tdl unto me.** 
^ I hsTe brought hither the sherifT of Notingham 

This dsT to dine with thee," 

*' He is welcome to me," thea said Little John, 

*'* I hope he will honestly pay ; 
I know he has gold, if it be but well told, 

Will serve us to drink a whole dav." 

Then !Robin took his mantle from his back, 

And laid it upon the ground ; 
And out of the sheriffs portmantle 

He told three hundred pound. 

Then Eobin he brought him thorow the wood, 

And set him on his dapple gray ; 
" O have me commended to your wife at homo :** 

So Bobin went laughing away. 



Cf)e JSeatf) of Utzlhax. 

TJp rose the sun o'er moor and moad, 
Up with the sun rose Percy Eede ; 
Brave Keeldar, from his couples freed, 

Career*d along the lea ; 
The palfrey sprung with sprightly bound, 
As if to match the gamesome bound ; 
His horn the gallant huntsman ^otki^*. 

Tbey #ere a joTial t\uree. 
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Man, hound, and horse, of higher fame 
To wake the wild deer never came, 
Since Alnwick's earl pursued the game 

On Cheviot's rueful day : 
Keeldar was matchless in his speed ; 
Than Tarras ne'er was stancher steed ; 
A peerless archer Percy Eede ; 

And right dear friends were they. 

The chase engross' d their joys and woes ; 
Together at the dawn they rose, 
Together shared the noon's repose 

By fountain or by stream ; 
And oft when evening skies were red. 
The heather was their common bed, 
When each, as wildering fancy led. 

Still hunted in his dream. 

Now is the thrilling moment near 
Of sylvan hope and sylvan fear — 
Ton thicket holds the harbour'd deer. 

The signs the hunters know. 
With eyes of flame, and quivering ears. 
The brake sagacious Keeldar nears. 
The restless palfrey paws and rears, 
The archer strings his bow. 

The game's afoot ! Halloo ! halloo ! 
Hunter, and horse, and hound pursue ; 
Eut woe the shaft that erring flew — 

That e'er it left the string, 
And ill betide the faithless yew ! 
The stag bounds scatheless o'er the dew 
And gallant Keeldar's life-blood true 
Has drench'd the grey-gooae \im^\ 
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The noble hound — ^he dies, he dies — 
Death, death has gkzed his fixed eyes, 
Stiff on the bloody heath he lies, 

"Without a groan or quiver ; 
Now day may break and bugle sound, 
And whoop and halloo ring around. 
And o'er his couch the stag may bound ; 

But Keeldar sleeps for ever. 

Dilated nostrils, staring eyes, 

Mark the poor palfrey's mute surprise, 

He knows not that his comrade dies, 

Nor what is death ; but stiU 
His aspect hath expression drear 
Of grief and wonder, mix'd with fear ; 
Like startled children when they hear 

Some mystic tale of ill. 

Sut he that bent the fatal bow 
Can well the sum of evil know, 
And o'er his favourite bending low, 

In speechless grief recline, — 
Can think he hears the senseless day 
In unreproachful accents say, 
" The hand that took my life away, 

Dear master, was it thine ? 

" And if it be, the shaft be bless'd, 
Which sure some erring aim addressed, 
Since in your service prized, caress'd, 

I in your service die ; 
And you may have a fleeter hound. 
To match the dun-deer's merry bound \ 
But by your couch wiU. ne'er \)© io^vm^L 

So true a guard aa I.'* 
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And to bis last stout Percy xufid 
The fatal chance ; for when he stood 
'Gainst fearful odds in deadly feud, 

And fell amid the firaj, 
E'en with his dying voice he cried, 
" Had Keeldar but been at my side, 
Your 'teeacherous ambush had been spied- 

I had not died to-day ' ! '* 
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[The story on wfaidi the foSowing ballad is foimcleS is related 
in Mrs. Jameran^s " Iatm of Ftmato-^oroeigna."] 



PAET I. 

Oh, fair was Countess Isadoure, 

The Ladye of Leon, 
And she unto her highest tower, 

With all her maids, is gone ; 
A veil of lace, in modest grace. 

Was wrapt her brow around; 
Her vesture fair of satin rare 

Swept on the stony ground. 

1 The above poem appeared in the " Gem '' for 1829. The 
Editor, Thomas Hood, thus introduces it: — "To Sir Walter 
Scotti not merely a literary feather in my cap, but a whole 
plume of them, I owe, and with the hand of my heart acknow- 
ledge. A poem £rom his pen is likely to confer on the book 
that contains it, if not perpetuity, at least a very ' Old Mor- 
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She spake unto her wardour good : 

" Now, wardour, tell thou me 
How many years thou here hast stood 

To watch the far counfcree.*' 
The wardour stout, he straight spake out : 

" Sweet ladye, there have been, 
Since first I elombe this loftj dome, 

Methinks full years fifteen. 

"And every night, and every morn, 

IS'oontide and eve the same, 
I still was wont to wind my horn, 

Por still a stranger came ; 
Now, twice three days are fully past, 

I gazed both far and wide, 
Nor have I wound a single blast, 

Nor have I aught espied." 

The ladye dried her pearly tears. 

That flow'd like summer rain ; 
" Ah, wardour, spare a woman's fears, 

Go up yet once again ! 
Perchance thine eye my lord may 8^ 

Par in the distant west, 
Por yestereen he should have been 

Enfolded to this breast." 

The wardour elombe the weary stair ; 

And long and closely gazed ; 
At last his glad shout rent the air, — 

" Hurrah ! Saint James be praised ! 
I see a knight — the glimmering light 

Just glances from his shield ; 
His pace is slow, his plume dTOO^\o^— 

Se cornea from a fougliteii %.Q\dL?^ 
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Then joyful was that ladye bright 

"With measureless content, 
And forth to meet the coming knight 

In eager haste she went. 
" Now, maidens mine, bring food and wine, 

And spread the festal board ; 
Soft music bring, rich incense fling. 

To welcome back my lord." 

She placed her on a palfrey good, 

As well beseem' d her state. 
And forth she rode in mirthful mood 

Down to the castle-gate : 
" Now, maidens, stay your pace, I pray, 

And let us gladly wait 
Till yonder knight shall here alight 

By his own castle-gate." 

They had not stay'd an hour's brief space 

Beneath that sinking sun, 
"When, lo, with stern and darkened face 

That stranger knight came on ; 
The lady saw his brow of awe, 

And mark'd his greeting word. 
Then veil'd her eyes in wild surprise, 

And shriek'd, " 'Tis not my lord ! " 

His mien was sad, his crest defaced, 

His mail besprent with gore, 
He lighted ofT his steed in haste. 

Hard by the castle-door ; 
He flung aside his helm of pride. 

He bent his forehead low. 
And scarcely knew that war's red dew 

Fell tncMmg from his brow. 
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" Ah, ladje," (thus the stranger said,) 

" 111 tidings must I tell; 
Your lord will surely lose his head 

Before the matin-bell. 
His gallant host are slain and lost, 

His friends are all dispersed ; 
The cruel Moor is at his door : 

Yet is not this the worst ! 

" Pent in Alhama's fort he lies, 

Bereft of every hope ; 
In vain his utmost strength he tries 

"With triple force to cope ; 
The Moor hath sworn, ere break of mora 

The fortress shall be won. 
And he will hang in ruthless scorn 

Its valiant garrison. 

" Your lord commends him to your love^ 

And prays, in piteous kind. 
That ere the morrow shine above. 

Some succour thou mayst find. 
He bade me tell, that, if he fell, 

Ere life's last pang were o'er " — 
Oh, cease thy tale, thou warrior pale ! 

The ladye hears no more ! 

Then loud her maidens, wwj, and weep, 

And mourn so sad an hour, 
They lift her up in deathful sleep, 

They bear her to her bower ; 
And loyal grief for their good chief 

Spreads far on every part, 
Through all Le6n there la noVi on^ 

But beara a heavy heart. 
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In proud Medina's castld fair 

The TOBj wine flows bright, 
For proud Medina^s Taliant heir 

Brings home bis bride to-night. 
Mirth smiles on ererj lip, and shines 

In ereiy gleammg eje^. 
And the sound of ]Mn7 langiiter join»^- 

With lutes and auiMfcrelsy. 

Full manj a knight of high degree 

S&te at Medina's Ixwrdy 
But the momingrstar of chiTalrj 

Was he, their statelj lord. 
The haughtiest monarchs bow'd them down 

In ' re V0ivnc0 of bis ftmo, 
And the trumpet4ones of loud renown 

Were weaiy of his name. 

The health pass'd joyously about 

That table fidr and wide, 
And every guest with eager shout 

Gave honour to the bride. 
The old hall rang to their joyous peal ; — 

While, on its sides so high, 
The clattering sound of the shaken steel ' 

Gave faint but stem reply ! 

Was that the sound of lance or sword 
'Gainst the mailM hauberk ringing, 
Which cireles above the festive board. 
And the lordly banners swinging P 



L6, erefj lip forsakestke cup ~ 
Tjo, eyety knight starts lireaiMessiip'' 
For wiieeling' around • 

That ancient hail. 
Came the mBsmuring-soiiitd^ 
Of l& teimpet-soaH,' — ^ 
Sinking fmi^w^ing^ slow and softy 
And lost in the night-wind's whistle oi 

It ceasedy that low and fitful sounds 

It died on the eyening gale, 
And the knights thej all gazed giimlj sound, 

And the ladies all wax'd pale ; 
The baron bold was first to break 

The silence, of his halL: 
"What made this bode?"— 'twas thus he 
spaker^-- ' 

" Now rede me, waimro aUJ! 

Then up spaka.Guzman of Mindoee'^ 

A holy monk was he*— ^ 
'"'Tis .the sound," quoth he, "of the coming 
Moor J 

Oh, let us turn and fieel" 
Him answer'd straight Sir Leoline, 

A true and stalwart knight, 
" 'Tis the sound of the coming Moor, I ween ; 

Let us go forth and fight." 

Then ey^ gauntlet sought his sword 
With a quick and friendly greeting, 

And a clash arose ai^the {e»JEiWQ\>ci^T^> 
Bat not of :gobleta moetmg.. 
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Up sprang each knight ; like a beam of light 
Porth flash'd each trenchant blade, 

And the backward start of the quivering 
sheath 
A stirring answer made— 

"When, lo, on the breeze again was borne 

The cadence wild of that echoing horn ! 

And see, where up the hall proceeds, 

A sad yet stately group ; 
A ladye, clad in mourning weeds. 

Is foremost of the troop. 
Her tearful eyes betray her grief, 

Her mien shows her degree ; 
And forward to the wondering chief 

She steps right gracefully. 

She wrung her hands, and down she kneel'd. 

So sorrowful, so fair, 
That heart must have been triply steel'd 

That could resist her prayer. 
Scarce have her trembling lips the power 

Their suppliant words to frame, 
She sinks upon the marble floor. 

Murmuring her husband's name ! 

Her husband's name ! — unwelcome sound 

In proud Medina's ears : 
A wrathful whisper circles round 

The band of knights and peers 5 
Prom lip to lip is past the word, 

In tones of fierce rebuke, 
" Is it the wife of Cadiz' lord 

Who seeks Medina's duke?" 
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Alas, tbat deadly feud should be 
Between two hearts so brave and free ! 
Alas, that long ancestral hate 
Such kindred souls should separate ! 

Up rose that ladye at tlie word, 

And spake with queenly brow : 
" It is the wife of Cadiz' lord 

Who seeks Medina now ! 
I come to tell my husband's plight, — 

A captive doom'd is he ;' 
And I charge thee as a Christian knight 

Go forth and set him free ! 

" Pent in Alhama's fort he lies. 

Bereft of every hope ; 
In vain his utmost strength he tries 

"With triple force to cope ; 
The Moor hath sworn, ere break of mom 

The fortress shall be won, 
And he will hang in ruthless scorn 

Its valiant garrison. 

" Then canst thou, wilt thou, not forget, 

The stormy words when last ye met P " 

" Say rather, will I not contemn 

The heart that could remember them ? 

Fear nothing, gentle ladye, — I 

Am slave to love and chivalry. 

Let each who keeps his honour bright 

And holds his conscience free, 
Let each who boasts the name of knight, 

Porward and follow me ! ** 
He spake, and shook his flasKvc^ ^^^t\ 
Then darted fi*om the {e&t^\>o«xdL. 
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Him followed Gusman of Mtedoro 

With words of counsel wise : 
*' Oh, cross not thou thj castle-'door 

On such a mad emprise ! 
Becall, recall thj hasty word. 

Nor set false Cadiz free ! " 
But out then spoke that generous lord, 

" He is mine enemy ! " 

And never another word spoke he, 

But on his steed he sprang ; 
And forth be rode right joyously, 
As though for his wedding revelry 

The merry ehurch-bells rang : 
O glorious time, and noble race, 
Where hate to honour thus gave place i 

Behind him then his vassals crowd 

In legions bold and bright, • 
The prancing of their coursers proud, 

It was a stately sight ; 
And the music of their eager swords. 

In warlike fury clashing, 
Was a stirring sound, like the wild rebound 

Of waves o'er dark rocks dashing. 

Like the torrent plunging from the roek. 

Or the lightning firom the -skies, 
So roll*d the thunder of their shock 

Against their enemies i 
How should a mortal foe resist 

The charge of such a band P 
They scatter^ like an April mist 

Cleft by. the sun-god's hand I 
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Oh, brightiy on Alhawa's fort 

The morning' sun was beaming, 
Where many a chief of lordly port 

Stood in his armour gleaming ; 
Fair is the scene its towers disclose 

In their high banquet-hall; 
But the first embrace of those two foes 

Was a fairer sight than all ! 

Oh, fast through aU the Spanish land 

That victory was told, 
Eight gladsome was King Ferdinand, 

Right gay his warriors bold ; 
Prom lip to lip the bright tale darts, 

All laud the high emprise ; 
But the union of those generous hearts 

Was dear in God's own eyes! 



PABT THE FIRST* 

Lithe and listen, gentlemen. 
To sing a song I will beginne : 

It is of a lord of faire Scotland, 

Which was the unthrifty heire of Linne. 

His father was a right good lord, 
His mother a lady of high degree; 

But they, alas ! were dead, him froe, 
And he lov'd keeping companies 
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To spend the daje with meny cheare, 
To drinke and revell every night, 

To card and dice from eve to mome, 
It was, I ween, his hearts delighte. 

To ride, to runne, to rant, to roare. 
To always spend and nexer spare, 

I wott, an' it were the king himselfe. 
Of gold and fee he mote be bare. 

So fares the unthrifty Lord * of Linne 
Till all his gold is gone and spent ; 

And he maun sell his landes so broad^ 
His house, and landes, and all his rent* 

His father had a keen stewarde, 

And John o' the Scales was called hee : 

But John is become a gentel-man, 
And John has gott both gold and fee. 

Sayes, " Welcome, welcome. Lord of Linne, 
Let nought disturb thy merry cheere ; 

IS thou wilt sell thy landes soe broad. 
Good store of gold I'll give thee heere.** 

" My gold is gone, my money is spent, 
My lande nowe take it unto thee : 

Give me the golde, good John o' the Scales, 
And thine for aye my lande sliall bee." 



* '*Lord" means Irere probably nothing more than the- 
Sootch " Laird,^' or landed proprietor. 
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Then John he did him to record draw, 
And John he cast him a gods-pennie ' ; 

But for every pounde that John agreed, 
The lande, I wis, was well worth three. 

He told him the gold upon the horde, 
He was right glad his land to winne ; 

" The gold is thine, the land is mine. 
And now I'll be the Lord of Linno." 

Thus he hath sold his land soe broad. 
Both hill and holt, and moore and fenne. 

All but a poore and lonesome lodge. 
That stood far oflf in a lonely glenne. 

For soe he to his father hight. 

" My Sonne, when I am gonne," sayd hcd, 
" Then thou wilt spend thy lande so broad. 

And thou wilt spend thy gold so free : 

" But sweare me nowe upon the roode. 
That lonesome lodge thou 'It never spend ; 

For when all the world doth frown on thee,, 
Thou there shalt find a faithful friend." 

The heire of Linne is full of golde : 

" And come with me, my friends," sayd hee> 

" Let's drinke, and rant, and meny make. 
And he that spares, ne'er mote he thee." 

^ i. e. Earnest-money ; from the French Denier a Dieu, 
At this day, when application b made to the Dean and Chapter 
of Carlisle to accept an exchange of the tenant under one of 
their leases, a piece of silver is presented by tloA Tk«sR \£iCAEc^> 
which b still called a God's-penny. 
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They nated, drank, and meny made, 
Till all his^gold it waxed thinne ; 

And tben his friendes they slunk away 
They left the nnthrifty heire of Linno> 

He had never a penny left in his purse, 
Never a penny left but three, 

And one was brass, another was lead, 
And another it was white money. 



4t 
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Nowe well-aday," sayd the heire of Linne, 
Nowe well-adaye, Mid woe is mee, 
Por when I was the Lord of Linne, 
I never wanted gold nor fee. 
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But many a trustye friend have I, 
And why shold I feel dole or care ? 
I'll borrow of them all by tumes. 
See need I not be never bare.*' 

But one, I wis, was not at home ; 

Another had payd his gold away ; 
Another call'd him thriftless loone. 

And bade^him sharpely wend his way. 

'* Now well-aday," sayd the heire of Linne, 
" Now well-aday, and woo is me ; 

For when I had my landes so broad. 
On me they liv'd right merrilee. 

^* To beg my bread from door to door, 
I wis, it were a brenning shame : 

To rob and steal it were a sinne : 
To worke my limbs I cannot ^me. 



*^ Now ril away to the loneBomeMge, 
For there my fiither bade me wend : 

When all the world shold frown on mee 
I there shold find a tmsty frigid." 
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Away then hjed the heir of Linne 
O'er hill and holt, and moor and fenne, 

Untill he came to the lonesome lodge, 
That stood so lowe in a lonely glenne. 

He looked up, he looked downe, 
In hope some comfort for to winne : 

But bare and lothly were the walles. 

" Here's sorry cheare," quo' the heire of Linnei 

The little windowe dim and darke 
"Was hung with ivy, brere, and yewe : 

No shimmering sunn here ever shone ; 
No halesome breeze here ever blew. 

No chair, ne table he mote spye. 
No chearful hearth, ne welcome bed. 

Nought save a rope with renning noose, 
That dangling hung up o'er his head. 

And over it in broad lettdrs. 

These wordes were written bo plain to^Msee : 
** Ah ! gracelesse wretch, hast spent time all^ 

And brought thysdfeto-^esixne^ 
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'' All tills my boding mind misgave, 
I therefore left this trusty friend : 

Let it now sheeld thy foule disgrace, 
And all thy shame and sorrows end.'* 

i 

Sorely shent wi' this rebuke, 

Sorely shent was the heire of Linne ; 

His heart, I wis, was near to brast 

"With guilt and sorrowe, shame and sinnc» 

Never a word spake the heire of Linne, 
Never a word he spake but three : 

" This is a trusty friend indeed, 
And is right welcome unto mee." 

Then round his necke the corde he drewe^ 
And sprang aloft with his bo^e : 

When lo ! the ceiling burst in twaine. 
And to the ground came tumbling hee. 

Astonyed lay the heire of Linne, 
Ne knewe if he were live or dead : 

At length he looked, and saw a bille. 
And in it a key of gold so redd. 

He took the bille, and lookt it on. 
Strait good comfort found he there ; 

Itt told him of a hole in the wall. 

In which there stood three chests in-fere. 

Two were full of the beaten golde, 
The third was full of white money : 

And over them in broad letters 
These words were written so plaine to see: 
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*' Once more, my sonne, I sett thee clere ; 

Amend thy life and follies past ; 
For but thou amend thee of thy life, 

That rope must be thy end at last." 

** And let it bee," sayd the heire of Linne ; 

" And let it bee, unless I amend. 
For here I will make mine avow, 

This reade shall guide me to the end." 

Away then went with a merry cheare, 
Away then went the heir of Linne ; 

I wis, he neither ceas'd ne blanne, 

Till John o' the Scales house he did winne. 

And when he came to John o' the Scales, 
TJpp at the speere * then looked hee ; 

There sate three lords upon a rowe, 
"Were drinking of the wine so free. 

And John himself sate at the bord-head. 
Because now lord of Linne was hee. 

" I pray thee," he said, " good John o' the Scales, 
One forty pence for to lend mee." 

" Away, away, thou thriftless loone ; 

Away, away, this may not bee : 
For Heavens curse on my head," he sayd, 

" If ever I trust thee one pennie." 

^ Perhaps the hole in the door or wmdow, by which it was 
speered, i. e. sparred, fostened, or shut. — In Bale's 2nd Fart of 
the Acts of Eng. Votaries, we have this ^bx«8» l^-*^. ^K^^ 
** The dore therofoft tymes opened and speared ^igKiiTL^^ 
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Then bespake thoi^lieire <tf Linne^ 
To John o'.itbo Seaks wtfethea apake he: 

'^ Madamoy aamealniea on me^bestewe, 
I praj f(NP;Bwi8et samtrCharitia." . 

** AwB^jf^WBjf thou thriftkfls lo0B8; 

I swear thou getteati no almes lof Jinee ; 
Eor if we shold haagjiny loael heore^ 

The &st we weld begpoi witbtheei-' 

Then bespakeji good feUome, 

Which aaLat John o' the.Scalea.his bord ; 
Saydy ^' Turn Againe, theu heim (rf^ Xinne ; 

Some timeihouwaatua well good brd : 

" Some time a good fellow thou hast been, 
And spai^ainot thjr g(^d and fee ; 

Therefore m lend thee forty pence, 
And other /orty if need bee. 

" And ever, I pray thee, John o' the Scales, 
To let him sit in thy companie : 

For wellT wot thou hadst his land, 
Aiid a good bargain it was to thee.'' 

Tip then spake him John o* the Scales, 
AU wood he answer'^ him egaixn : 

" Now Heavens-eurse on my head>" he sayd, 
" But I did lose by that basgMne. 

" And here I proffer thee, heire of Linne, 
Before these lords so faire and free. 

Thou shalt hare it backe again better cheape, 
Bf a hundred markes, than I had it of thee. 
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" I drawe you to record, lords," he said. 
With that he cast hiin a gods-pennie. 

" Now by my fay," sayd the heire of Linne^ 
" And here, good John, is thy money." 

And he pull'd forth three bagges of gold. 
And layd them down upon the bord : 

All woe begone was John o* the Beales* 
Soe shent he cold say nerer a word. 

He told him forth thot good ^redgok^ 

He told it fcKrth wi' miolde dinner 
*^ The gold is thiue^ the land ia^mkio. 

And now I 'm againe the Lord of Linne.** 

Sayes, " Have thou heie^ thoii^'good; feUAwe^ 

Eorty pence thoa.dkkit lendimeer: 
Kow I am ag^ino^theLoFd'ofrLijm^ 

And fovty pouad^I wiH ghmtheek. 

" I make thee keeper of my forrest, 
Both of the wild deese and the tame ; 

For but I reward thy bounteoiu^^ heacty 
I wis^ good f^lowe, I weie to blame." 

'^Nowwelladay!" sayth Joaao' the^Gales; 

'' Now welladay I and woe is my Ufa! 
Yesterday I was Lady of Linne, 

Now I 'm but John of the Scalea his wife." 

'* Now fare thee well," sayd the heiie of Idsne ; 

'' Farewell now, John o' the Sealea^" said hee : 
'' Heaven's curse light on m^ if^evec^afpaok 

I bring my lands in jeopsxij.V 
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m^t ISattle of ISlenj^etm. 

It was a summer's evening, 

Old Casper's work was done, 
And he before his cottage-door 

"Was sitting in the sun ; 
And by him sported on the green 
His little grandchild Wilhelmine. 

She saw her brother Peterkin 
Soil something large and round, 

That he beside the rivulet 
In playing there had found : 

He came to ask what he had found. 

That was so large, and smooth, and rotinc^ 

Old Casper took it from the boy. 

Who stood expectant by ; 
And then the old man shook his head, 

And with a natural sigh, 
" 'Tis some poor fellow's skull," said ho. 
" Who fell in the great victory. 

" I find them in the garden, for 

There's many here about ; 
And often when I go to plough, 

The ploughshare turns them out { 
For many thousand men," said hCt 
" Were aMn in the great victor: » 



1 
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" "^Qw fr^ ns what 'twas all about/* 

Young Peterkin he cries ; 
And little Wilhelmine looks up, 

"With wonder-waiting eyes, — 
" Now tell us all about the war, 
And what they kill'd each other for." 

"It was the English," Casper cried, 

*• That put the French to rout ; 
But what they kill*d each other for, 

I could not well make out ; 
But every body said," quoth he, 
•'* That 'twas a famous victory. 

" My father lived at Blenheim then. 

Ton little stream hard by ; 
They burnt his dwelling to the ground, 

And he was forced to fly ; 
So with his wife and child he^ed. 
Nor had he where to rest his head. 

*' With fire and sword the country round 

"Was wasted far and wide ; 
^nd many a childing mother then 

And new-bom infant died : 
But things like that, you know, must be 
At every famous victory. 

" They say it was a shocking sight. 

After the field was won. 
For many a thousand bodies here 

Lay rotting in the sun : 
But things like that, you know m\3k&\»\)^^ 
After a famous victory. 



t. 
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" Great praise the Duke of Marlbro' WOD, 
Aud our good Prince Eugene." 

" Why, 'twas a very wicked thing!" 
Said little Wilhelmine. 

" Nay, nay, my little girl," quoth he, 

" It was a famous victory ; 

" And every body praised the duke, 

Who such a fight did win." 
" But what good came of it at last ?" 

Quoth little Peterkin. 
" Why, that I cannot tell," said he ; 
" But 'twas a famous victory." 

bOUTHEY. 
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Sbix Holanli tKraeme* 

Fhe trumpet has rung on Helvellyn side, 

The bugle in Derwent vale ; 
And an hundred steeds came hurrying fleet, 

With an hundred men in mail : 
And the gathering cry, and the warning word. 
Was, " Fill the quiver and sharpen the sword." 

And away they bound — the mountain-deer 

Starts at their helmets* flash ; 
And away they go — the brooks call out 
With a hoarae and murmuring dash ; 
The foavt) flunpr from their ateedft aa ^«y %^ 
Strevi^s &d their track like the dnttaBg wivim* 
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What foe do they chase ? for I see no foe ; 

And yet all spurr'd and gored 
Their good steeds fly — say, seek they work 

Por the fleet hound or the sword ? 
I see no foe — ^yet a foe they pursue, 
"With bow, and brand, and horn, and halloo. 

Sir B/ichard spurs on his bonnie brown steed, 

Sir "Walter on his black ; 
There are a hundred steeds, and each 

Has a Selby on his back : 
And the meanest man there draws a brand 
Has silver spurs and a baron's land. 

The Eden is deep in flood— lo! look 

How it dashes from bank to bank ! 
To them it seems but the bonnie green lea, 

Or the vale with brackens rank : 
They brave the water and breast the banks, 
And shake the flood and foam from their flanks. 

The winding and haunted Eskc is nigh, 

"With its woodlands wild and green ; 
" Our steeds are white with foam ; shall we wash 

Their flanks in the river sheen ?" 
But their steeds may be doom'd to a sterner task 
Before they pass the woodland Eske. 

All at once they stoop on their horses' necks. 

And utter a long shrill shout. 
And bury their spurs in their coursers' flanks, 

And pluck their bright blades out ; 
The spum'd-up turf is scatter'd behind, 
Eor they go as the hawk w\ieii \i© ^«c^^ 'w^SiJc^ ^^ 
wind 
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Before them not far on the lilied lea* 

There is a fair youth fljing ; 
And at his side rides a lovely maid. 

Oft looking back and sighing ; 
On his basnet dances the heron's plume. 
And fans the maid's cheek all of ripe rose bloom. 

** Now do thy best, my bonnie grey steed, 

And carry my true love over, 
And thy com shall be served in a silver dish. 

And heap'd and running over — 
Oh, bear her safe through dark Eske's fords. 
And leave me to cope with her kinsmen's swords T* 

Proud look'd the steed, and had braved the flood 

Had it foam'd a full mile wider ; 
Turn'd his head in joy, and his eye seem'd to say, 

" I'm proud of my lovely rider : 
And though Selbys stood thick as the leaves on the 

tree. 
All scatheless I'd bear thee o'er mountain and lea." 

A rushing was heard on the river-banks. 

Wide rung wood, rock, and linn — 
And that instant an hundred horsemen at speed 

Came foaming and fearless in. 
" Turn back, turn back, thou Scottish loon — 
Let us measure our swords 'neath the light of the 
moon!" 

An hundred horsemen leap'd lightly down, 

With their silver spurs all ringing, 
And drew back, as Sir Eichard his good blade 
bared 
^ile the sig-na]- trump kept singing-. 
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Sir Eoland Graeme down his mantle threw 
"With a martial smile, and his bright sword drew. 

With a measuring eye and a measured pace 

Nigher they came and nigher ; 
Then made a bound and made a blow. 

And the smote helms yielded fire : 
December's hail, or the thunder's blast, 
Ne'er flash'd so bright, or fell so fast. 

" Now yield thee, Graeme, and give me back 

Lord Selby's beauteous daughter ; 
Else I shall sever thy head and heave 't 

To thy light love o'er the water." 
" My sword is steel, Sir Richard, like thine, 
And thy head 's as loose on thy neck as mine." 

And again their dark eyes flashed, and again 

They closed — on sweet Eske side 
The ringdoves -sprung from their roosts, for the 
blows 

"Were echoing far and wide: 
Sir Eichard was stark, and Sir Eoland was strong ; 
And the combat was fierce, but it lasted not long. 

There's blood upon young Eoland's blade. 
There's blood on Sir Richard's brand ; 

There's blood shower'd o'er their weeds of steel, 
And rain'd on the grassy land ; 

But blood to a warrior 's like dew to the flower. 

The combat but wax^d still mote flie^^^ wA^^xa- 
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A dash was heard in the moonlit Eske, 

And up its banks of green 
Fair Edith Selbj came with a shriek. 

And knelt the knights between : 
" Oh, spare him, Sir Richard !" — she held her white 

hands 
All spotted with blood 'neath the merciless brands. 

Young Eoland look'd down on his true love and 
smiled, 
Sir Eichard look'd also, and said, 
" Curse on them that true love would sunder ! *'— 
he sheath'd 
"With his broad palm his berry-brown blade ; 
And long may the Selbys, abroad and at hamc. 
Find a friend and a foe like the good gallant Graeme ! 

CUKKINGHAM. 



^^VM/«/W^^>AM^ 



^fit fiSLtxxs lleavt. 

I WOULD not from the wise require 

The number of their learned lore ; 
Not would I from the rich desire 

A single counter of their store. 
For I have ease, and I have health. 

And I havp spirits, light as air ; 
And more than wisdom, more than wealth,- 

A merry heart, that laughs at care. 
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Like other mortals of my kind, 

I've struggled for dame Fortune's favour, 
And sometimes have been half inclined 

To rate her for her ill-behaviour. 
But life was short — I thought it folly 

To lose its moments in despair ; 
So slipp'd aside from melancholy, 

With merry heart, that laugh'd at care. 

And once, 'tis true, two 'witching eyes 

Surprised me in a luckless season, 
Turn'd all my mirth to lonely sighs, 

And quite subdued my better reason. 
Tet 'twas but love could make me grieve, 

And love you know 's a reason fair, 
And much improved, as I believe. 

The merry heart, that laugh'd at cw^?. 

So now, from idle wishes clear, 

I make the good I may not find ; 
Adown the stream I gently steer, 

And shift my sail with every wind. 
And half by nature, half by reason. 

Can still with pliant heart prepare. 
The mind, attuned to every season, 

The merry heart, that laughs at care. 

Tet, wrap me in^our sweetest dream, 

Te social feelings of the mind, 
Give, sometimes give, your sunny gleam. 

And let the rest good-humour find« 
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Tes, let me hail and welcome give 
To every joy my lot may share, 

And pleased and pleasing let me live 
"With merry heart, that laughs at care. 

CHABLES LAMB. 



A SPEECH, both pithy and concise, 
Marks a mind acute and wise ; 
What speech, my friend, say, do you know, 
Can stand before " Exactly so ?" 

I have a dear and witty friend 
Who turns this phrase to every end ; 
None can deny that " Tes " or " No " 
Is meant in this "Exactly so." 

Or when a bore his ear assails. 
Good-humour in his bosom fails, 
No response from his lips will flow, 
Save, now and then, " Exactly so.'* 

Is there remark on matters grave 
That he may wish perchance to waive, 
Or thinks perhaps is rather slow, 
He stops it by " Exactly so." 

It saves the trouble of a thought — 
No sour dispute can thence be sought ; 
It leaves the thing in statu quo^ 
This beautiful " Exactly so." 
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It has another charm this phrase, 
Por it implies the speaker's praise 
Of what has just been said — ergo^^ 
It pleases, this " Exactly so." 

Nor need the conscience feel distress. 
By answ'ring wrongly " No " or "Yes;** 
It 'scapes a falsehood, which is low, 
And substitutes " Exactly so." 

Each mortal loves to think he's right. 
That his opinion, too, is bright ; 
Then, Christian, you may soothe your foe 
By chiming in " Exactly so." 

Whoe'er these lines may chance peruse, 
Of this famed word will see the use, 
And mention where'er he may go. 
The praises of " Exactly so." 

Of this more could my muse relate, 
But you, kind reader, I'll not sate ; 
For if I did you'd cry " Hallo ! 
I've heard enough" — "Exactly so." 

LADY F. UASTI^~GS• 
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atrtrreiEiiE; to an IBgsptfan JQitmins* 

And thou hast walk'd about, (how strange a 
stopj !) 

In Thebes' s street three thousand years ago ; 
When the Memnonium was in all its glory, 

And time had not begun to overthrow 
Those temples, palaces, and piles stupendous. 
Of which the very ruins are tremendous. 

Speak ! for thou long enough hast acted dummy, — 

Thou hast a tongue, come, let us hear its tune : 
Thou'rt standing on thy legs above ground. 
Mummy ! 
Eevisiting the glimpses of the moon. 
Not like thin ghosts or disembodied creatures, 
But with thy bones, and flesh, and limbs, and 
features. 

Tell us, for doubtless thou canst recollect, 

To whom should wo assign the Sphinx's fame : 

"Was Cheops or Cephrenes architect 
Of either pyramid that bears his name ? 

Is Porapey's Pillar really a misnomer ? 

Had Thebes a hundred gates, as sung by Homer ? 

Perhaps thou wert a mason, and forbidden, 
By oath, to tell the mysteries of thy trade ; 

Then say what secret melody was hidden 

In Memnon's statue, which at sunrise play'd ? 

Perhaps thou wort a priest, and hast been dealing 
^ human blood, and horrors past revealing. 
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Perchance that very hand, now pinion' d flat, 
Has hob-a-nobb'd with Pharaoh, glass to glass : 

Or dropp'd a halfpenny in Homer's hat, 
Or doflfd thine own to let Queen Dido pass, 

Or held, by Solomon's own invitation, 

A torch at the great Temple's dedication. 

I need not ask thee if that hand, when arm'd, 
Has any Roman soldier maul'd or knuckled, 

For thou wert dead and buried, and embalm'd, 
Ere Romulus and Remus had been suckled ; 

Antiquity appears to have begun 

Long after thy primeval race was run. 

Thou couldst develop, if that wither' d tongue 
Might tell us what those sightless orbs have seen,. 

How the world look'd when it was fresh and. 
young. 
And the great Deluge still had left it green ; 

Or was it then so old] that History's pages 

Contain' d no record of its early ages ! 

Still silent, incommunicative elf! 

Art sworn to secrecy ? then keep thy vows ; 
But pr'y thee tell us something of thyself, — 

Reveal the secrets of thy prison-house ! 
Since in the world of spirits thou hast slumber'd. 
What hast thou seen, what strange adventures^ 
number'd ? 

Since first thy form was in this box extended. 
We have, above-ground, seen some strange mu- 
tations ; 

The Roman empire has begun and ended, 
!Nfew worlds have risen, we \\a7e\o^^ ^^ti^nss^qai 
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And countless kings have into dust been humbled, 
While not a fragment of thy flesh has crumbled. 

Didst thou not hear the pother o'er thy head, 
When the great Persian conqueror, Cambjses, 

March'd armies o'er thy tomb with thundering 
tread, 
O'erthrew Osiris, Orus, Apis, Isis, 

And shook the Pyramids with fear and wonder, 

When the gigantic Memnon fell asunder ? 

If the tomb's secrets may not be confess'd, 
The nature of thy private life unfold ; 

A heart has throbb'd beneath that leathern breast, 
And tears adown thy dusty cheeks have roll'd. 

Have children climb'd those knees, and kiss'd that 
face? 

"What was thy name and station, age and race ? 

Statue of flesh — Immortal of the dead ! 

Imperishable type of evanescence ! 
Posthumous man, who quitt'st thy narrow bed. 

And standest undecay'd within our presence, 
Thou wilt hear nothing till the Judgment-morning, 
When the great Trump shall thrill thee with its 
warning ! 

Why should this worthless tegument endure, 

If its undying guest be lost for ever ? 
Oh, let us keep the soul embahrCd and pure 
In living virtue ; that, when both must sever. 
Although corruption may our frame consume, 
Th' immortal spirit in the skies may bloom ! 

HORACE SMITH. 
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Child of the latter days, thj words have broken 
A spell that long has bound these lungs of clay, 

Por since this smoke-dried tongue of mine hath 
spoken, 
Three thousand tedious years have roll'd away. 

Unswathed at length, I " stand at ease " before 

ye,— 

List, then, oh ! list, while I unfold my story. 

Thebes was my birth-place — an unrivall'd city, 
"With mani/ gates, — but here I might declare 

Some strange plain truths, except that it were pity 
To blow a poet's fabric into air ; 

Oh ! I could read you quite a Theban lecture, 

And give a deadly finish to conjecture. 

But then you would not have me throw discredit 
On grave historians — or on him who sung 

The Iliad — true it is I never read it, 

But heard it read when I was very young ; 

An old blind minstrel, for a trifling profit, 

Becited parts — I think the author of it. 

All that I know about the town of Homeb 

Is, that they scarce would own him in his day — 
Were glad, too, when he proudly tum'd a roamer. 

Because by this they saved their jparish-pay. 
His townsmen would have been ashamed to flout 

him, 
Had they foreseen the fuss sine© xasAa ^W35?» 
him. 
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One blunder I can fairly set at rest, 

He says that men were once more big and bony 
Than now, which is a bouncer at the best ; 

I'll just refer you to our friend Belzoni, 
Near seven feet high ! in sooth, a lofty figure ! 
Now look at me, and tell me am I hi^^er ? 

Not half the size : but then I'm sadly dwindled ; 

Three thousand years with that embalming glue. 
Have made a serious difference, and have swindled 

My face of all its beauty — there were few 
Egyptian youths more gay, — ^behold the sequel. 
Nay, smile not, you and I may soon be equal ! 

For this lean hand did one day hurl the lance 
With mortal aim — this light fantastic toe 

Threaded the mystic mazes of the dance : 

This heart hath throbb'd at tales of love and woe. 

These shreds of raven hair once set the fashion, 

This wither' d form inspired the tender passion. 

In vain ! the skilful hand and feelings warm. 
The foot that figured in the bright quadrille. 

The palm of genius and the manly form, 

All bow'd at once to death's mysterious will, 

Who seal'd me up where mummies sound are 
sleeping. 

In cere-cloth, and in tolerable keeping. 

Where cows and monkeys squat in rich brocade. 
And well-dress'd crocodiles in painted cases. 

Eats, bats, and owls, and cats in masquerade, 
With scarlet flounces and witti \t)LTXi\^V^^'Wi^\ 
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Men, birds, brutes, reptiles, fish — all cramm'd 

together 
"With ladies that might pass for well-tann'd leather. 

"Where Rameses and Sabacon lie down. 

And splendid Psammis iu his hide of crust ; 

Princes and heroes, men of high renown. 

Who in their day kick'd up a mighty dust, — 

Their swarthy Mummies kick'd up dust in num- 
bers, 

"When huge Belzoni came to scare their slumbers. 

Who'd think these rusty hams of mine were seated 
At Dido's table when the wondrous tale 

Of " Juno's hatred " was so well repeated ? 
And ever and anon the Queen turned pale ; 

Meanwhile the brilliant gas-lights, hung above her. 

Threw a wild glare upon her shipwreck'd lover. 

Ay, gaS'lighU ! mock me not ; we men of yore 
Were versed in all the knowledge you can men- 
tion; 

Who hath not heard of Egypt's peerless lore ? 
Her patient toil ? acuteness of invention ? 

Survey the proofs — our Pyramids are thriving, — 

Old Memnon still looks young, and I'm surviving. 

A land in arts and sciences prolific. 

On blocks gigantic building up her fame ! 

Crowded with signs, and letters hieroglyphic, 
Temples and obelisks her skill proclaim ! 

Yet though her art and toil unearthly seem, 

Those blocks were brought on bail-koai^^ aud "b-^j 
steam! 
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How, when, and why, our people came to rear 
The Pyramid of Cheops, mighty pile ! 

This and the other secrets thou shalt hear ; 
I will unfold, if thou wilt stay awhile. 

The hist'ry of the Sphinx, and who began it, 

Our mystic marks, and monsters made of granite. 

"Well, then, in grievous times, when King Ce- 
phrenes — 
But, ah ! what's this ? — ^the shades of bards and 
kings 
Press on my lips their fingers ! What they mean is, 

I am not to reveal these hidden things. 
Mortal, farewell ! Till Science' self unbind them. 
Men must e'en take these secrets as they find 
them. 

MTTMMITTS. 
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Cfie dFotfimB of t^e anchor* 

Come, see the Dolphin's anchor forged ; 'tis at a 

white heat now ; 
The bellows ceased, the flames decreased ; though 

on the forge's brow 
The little flames still fitfully play through the sable 

mound; 
And fitfully you still may see the grim smiths 

ranking round, 
All clad in leathern panoply, their broad hands 

only bare ; 
Some rest upon their sledges here, some work the 

windlass there. 
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The windlass strains the tackle chains, the black 

mound heaves below, 
And red and deep a hundred veins burst out at 

every throe ; 
It rises, roars, rends all outright — O Vulcan, what 

a glow ! 
^Tis blinding white, 'tis blasting bright, the high 

sun shines not so ! 
The high sun sees not, on the earth, such iieiy 

fearful show ; 
The roof-ribs swartb, the candent hearth, the ruddy 

lurid row 
Of smiths, that stand, an ardenf; band, like men 

before the foe ; 
As, quivering through his fleece of flame, the saH- 

ing monster slow 
Sinks on the anvil — all about the faces fiery grow — 
"Ilurrrah," they shout, "leap out — leap out:" 

bang, bang, the sledges go ; 
Hurrah ; the jetted lightnings are hissinghigh andlow; 
A hailing fount of fire is struck at every squashing 

blow; 
The leathern mail rebounds the hail; the rattling' 

cinders strow 
The ground around ; at every bound the sweltering 

fountains flow : 
And thick and loud the sinking crowd, at every 

stroke, pant " Ho I '1 

Leap out, leap out, my masters; leap out and lay 

on load ! 
Let's forge a goodly Anchor,a boweri thi< 
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For a heart of oak is hanging on every blow, I 

bode, 
And I see the good ship riding, all in a perilous 

road; 
The low reef roaring on her lee, the roll of ocean 

pour'd 
Erom stem to stem, sea after sea, the mainmast bj 

the board ; 
The bulwarks down, the rudder gone, the boats 

stove at the chains, 
But courage still, brave mariners, the bower still 

remains. 
And not an inch to flinch ke deigns save when ye 

pitch sky-high, 
Then moves his head, as though he said, " Fear 

nothing — here am 1 1 " 
Swing in your strokes in order, let foot and hand 

keep time, 
Your blows make music sweeter far than any 

steeple's chime ! 
But while ye swing your sledges, sing ; and let the 

burden be, 
The Anchor is the Anvil King, and royal craftsmen 

we; 
Strike in, strike in, the sparks begin to dull their 

rustling red ! 
Our hammers ring with sharper din, our work will 

soon be sped ; 
Our anchor soon must change his bed of fiery nch 

array. 
For a hammock at the roaring bows, or an oozy 

couch of clay; 
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Our anchor soon must change the lay of merry 

craftsmen here, 
For the Teo-heave-o, and the Heave-away, and the 

sighing seaman's cheer ; 
Then weighing slow, at eve they go, fiar, far from 

love and home, 
And sobbing sweethearts, in a row, wail o'er the 

ocean foam. 

In livid and obdurate gloom, he darkens down at 
last, 

A shapely one he is and strong, as e'er from cat 
was cast. 

A trusted and trustworthy guard, if thou hadst life 
like me, 

What pleasures would thy toils reward beneath the 
deep green sea ! 

deep sea-diver, who might then behold such 
sights as thou ? 

The hoary monsters' palaces! methinks what joy 
'twere now 

To go plump plunging down amid the assembly of 
the whales. 

And feel the churned sea round me boil beneath 
their scourging tails ! 

Then deep in tangle-woods to fight the fierce sea- 
unicorn. 

And send him foil'd and bellowing back, for all his 
ivory horn ; 

To leave the subtle sworder-fish, of bony blade for- 
lorn. 

And for the ghastly grinning sharki to la\i^ Voa^ 
jaws to scorn ; 

XT 9. 
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To leap down on the kraken's back, where *mid 

Norwegian isles 
He lies, a lubber anchorage, for sudden shallow' d 

miles ; 
Till snorting, like an under-sea volcano, off he rolls, 
Meanwhile to swing, a bulieting the far-astonish' d 

shoals 
Of his back-browsing ocean-calves ; or haply in a 

cove, 
Shell-strown and consecrate of old to some Undine's 

love. 
To find the long-hair'd mermaidens ; or, hard by 

icy lands, 
To wrestle with the sea-serpent, upon cerulean 

sands. 



broad-arm'd Pisher of the deep, whose sports 

can equal thine ? 
The Dolphin weighs a thousr.nd tons that tugs thy 

cable ]ine : 
And night by night 'tis thy delight, thy glory day 

by day. 
Through sable sea and breaker white, the giant 

game to play ; 
But, shamer of our little sports ! forgive the name 

I gave, 
A fisher's joy is bo destroy, — thine office is to save. 

lodger in the sea-king's halls, couldst thou but 

understand 
Whose be the white bones by thy side, or who that 

dripping band, 



* 
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Slow swaying in the heaving wave, that round 

about thee bend, 
With sounds like breakers in a dream, blessing their 

ancient friend — 
Oh, couldst thou know what heroes glide with 

larger steps round thee, 
Thine iron side would swell with pride, thou'dst 

leap within the sea ! 

Give honour to their memories who left the pleasant 
strand. 

To shed their blood so freely for the love of Father- 
land — 

Who left their chance of quiet age and grassy 
churchyard grave 

So freely, for a restless bed amid the tossing wave — 

Oh, though our anchor may not be all I have fondly 
sung. 

Honour him for their memory, whose bones he goes 



among ! 



Blackwood's magazine. 
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MoBE swift than lightning can I fly 

About this aery welkin soon, 
And in a minute's space descry 

Each thing that's done below the moon : 
There's not a hag 
Or ghost shall V7ag, 
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Or cry, — " Waxo goblin ! " where I go ; 

But Eobin I 

Their feats will spy, 
And send them home with Ho ! ho ! ho ! 

"Whene'er such wanderers I meet. 

As from their night sports they trudge home ; 
"With counterfeiting voice I greet, 
And call on them with me to roam 

Through woods, through lakes, 

Through bogs, through brakes ; 
Or else unseen with them I go. 

All in the nick. 

To play some trick, 
And frolic it with Ho ! ho ! ho ! 

Sometimes I meet them like a man ; 

Sometimes an ox, sometimes a hound ; 
And to a horse I turn me can, 
And trip and trot about them round ; 
But if to ride, 
My back to stride, 
More swift than wind away I go, 
O'er hedge and lands. 
Through pools and ponds, 
I whirry, laughing Ho ! ho ! ho ! 

"When lads and lasses merry be. 

With possets and rich juncates fine, 
"Unseen of all the company, 
I eat their cakes and sip their wine. 
And to make sport, 
I puff and snort, 
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And out the candle I do blow : 

And ,maids I kiss; 

They shriek— Who's this ? 
I answer nought but Ho ! ho ! ho ! 

Yet now and then, the maids to please, 

At midnight I card up their wool ; 
And while they sleep and take their ease, 
With wheel to threads their flax I pull. 

I grind at mill 

Their malt up still, 
I dress their hemp, and spin their tow ; 

If any walk. 

And would me talk, 
I wend me, laughing Ho ! ho ! ho ! 

When men do traps and engines set 

In loopholes, where the vermins creep, 
Who from their fields and houses get 
Their ducks and geese, and lambs and sheep : 

I spy the gin 

And enter in. 
And seem a vermin taken so ; 

But when they there 

Approach me near, 
I leap out, laughing Ho ! ho ! ho ! 

BEN JOKSON. 
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Can s CgOq^tl Cef ; it, t|e fatties' Swf. 

Fbox gtasBY bkdefl, and fenn j sbades, 

Mj 1>^>PP7 ocniirades liie ; 
Kow daj dedinesy briglit Hesper shineSy 

And mght imrades the sky. 
From noondaj pranks, and tiiym j banks. 

To Doljd's dome repair, 
Eor ours the joj that cannot doj. 

And mortals cannot share. 

The light-latch'd door, the wdl-swept floor, 

The hearth so trim and neat. 
The bkze so clear, the water near. 

The pleasant circling seat. 
With proper caro jonr needs prepare. 

Your tonefbl tabors bring ; 
And day shall haste to tinge the east, 

Ere we shall cease to sing. 

But first rU creep where mortals sleep, 

And form the blissful dreams ; 
I'll hover near the maiden dear, 

That keeps the hearth so clean ; 
I'll show her when that best of men, 

So rich in manly charms, 
Her Einiou, in vest of blue, 

Shall bless her longing arms. 

Your little sheaves or primrose leaves, 

Your acorns, berries spread ; 
Let kernels sweet increase the treat, 

And flowers their fragrance shed ; 
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And wLen 'tis o'er we*!! crowd the floor, 

In jocund pairs advance, 
No voice be mute, and each shrill flute, 

Shall cheer the mazy dance. 

When morning breaks, and man awakes 

From sleep's restoring hours, 
The flocks, the field, his house we yield, 

To his more active powers. 
"While clad in green, unheard, unseen^ 

On sunny banks we'll play. 
And give to man his little span, 

His empire of the day. 

OLD SONG. 

Peonounced as one letter, and written with three, 
Two letters there are, and two only in me ; 
I am double, am single, am black, blue, and gray, 
I am read from both ends, and the same either way, 
I am restless and wandering, steady and fix'd. 
And you know not one hour what I may be the 

next; 
I melt and I kindle, beseech and defy, 
I am watery and moist, I am fiery and dry. 
I am scornful and scowling, compassionate, meek, 
I am light, I am dark, I am strong, I am weak. 
I am sluggish and dead, I am lively and bright, 
I am sharp, I am flat, I am left, I am right. 
I am piercing and clemr, I am heavy and d»XL, 
Expressive and languid, contraeteflL widiiv^ 
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I am careless and vacant, I search and I pry, 

And judge, and decide, and examine, and try. ^ 

I'm a globe, and a mirror, a window, a door, 

An index, an organ, and fifty things more. 

I belong to all animals under the sun, 

And to those which were long understood to have 

none. 
By some I am said to exist in the mind, 
And am found in potatoes, and needles, and wind. 
Three jackets I own, of glass, water, and horn. 
And I wore them all three on the day I was born. 
I am cover' d quite snug, have a lid and a fringe. 
Yet I move every way on invisible hinge. 
A pupil I have, a most whimsical wight, 
Who is little by day, and grows big in the night, 
"Whom I cherish with care as part of myself, 
For in truth I depend on this delicate elf, 
Who collects all my food, and with wonderfu) 

knack, 
Throws it into a net which I keep at my back ; 
And, though heels over head it arrives, in a trice 
It is sent up to table all proper and nice. 
I am spoken of sometimes as if I were glass, 
But then it is false, and the trick will not pass. 
A blow makes me run though I have not a limb ; 
Though I neither have fins nor a bladder, I swim. 
Like many more couples, my partner and I 
At times will look cross at each other aud shy ; 
Yet still, though we differ in what we're about, 
One will do all the work when the other is out. 
I am least apt to cry, as they always remark. 
When trimm'd with good lashes, or kept in the 

dark. 
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Should I fret and be heated they put me to bed, 
And leave me to cool upon water and bread. 
But if hardened I grow they make use of the knife 
Lest an obstinate humour endanger my life. 
Or you may, though the treatment appears to be 

rough, 
Eun a spit through my side and with safety enough. 
Like boys who are fond of the fruit and their play, 
I am seen with my ball and my apple all day. 
My belt is a rainbow, I reel and I dance, 
I am said to retire, though I never advance. 
I am read by physicians as one of their books, 
And am used by the ladies to fasten their hooks. 
My language is plain, though it cannot be heard. 
And I speak without ever pronouncing a word. 
Some call me a diamond ; some say I am jet ; 
Others talk of my water, or how I am set. 
I'm a borough in England, in Scotland a stream. 
And an isle of the sea in the Irishman's dream. 
The earth without me would no loveliness wear, 
And sun, moon, and stars, at my wish disappear ; 
Yet so frail is my tenure, so brittle my joy. 
That a speck gives me pain, and a drop can destroy. 

COULTJS. 



No ! those days are gone away. 
And their hours are old and gray, 
And their minutes buried all 
Under the down-troddeia'Qcil 
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Of the leaves of many years : 
Many times have "VViuter's shears, 
Frozen North, and chilling East, 
Sounded tempests to the feast 
Of the forest's whispering fleeces, 
Since men knew nor rent nor leases. 

No, the bugle sounds no more, 
And the twanging bow no more, 
Silent is the ivory shrill 
Fast the heath and up the hill ; 
There is no mid-forest laugh, 
"Where lone Echo gives the half 
To some wight, amazed to hear 
Jesting, deep in forest drear. 

On the fairest time in June 
You may go with sun or moon. 
Or the seven stars to light you ; 
Or the polar ray to right you ; 
But you never may behold 
Little John, or Eobin bold ; 
Never one, of all the clan. 
Thrumming on an empty can 
Some old hunting ditty, while 
He doth his green way beguile 
To fair hostess Merriment, 
Down beside the pasture Trent j 
For he left the merry tale 
Messenger for spicy ale. 

Gone the merry morris din ; 
Gone the song of Gartielyu', 
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Gone, the tough-belted outlaw 
Idling in the " greene shawe ;" 
All are gone away and past ! 
And if Eobin should be cast 
Sudden from his tufted grave, 
And if Marian should have 
Once again her forest-days, 
She would weep and he would craze, 
He would swear, for all his oaks, 
Pallen beneath the dock-yard strokes, 
Have rotted on the briny seas : 
She would weep that her wild bees 
Sang not to her — strange ! that honey 
Can't be got without hard money ! 

So it is ; yet let us sing 
Honour to the old bow-string ! 
Honour to the bugle-horn ! 
Honour to the woods unshorn ! 
Honour to the Lincoln-green ! 
Honour to the archer keen ! 
Honour to tight Little John, 
And the horse he rode upon ! 
Honour to bold Eobin Hood, 
Sleeping in the underwood ! 
Honour to Maid Marian, 
And to all the Sherwood clan ! 
Though their days have hurried by, 
Let us two a burden try. 

SXATS. 
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OR, 



A BIRD IK THE HAKD'b WO&TH TWO IN THE BUSH. 

Th£bs are two little songsters well known in the 
land, 
Their names are " I-have " and 0-had-I ;" 
" I-have " will come tamely, and perch on your 
hand; 
But " 0-had-I " will mock you most sadly. 

" I-have '* at first sight is less fair to the eye ; 

But his worth is by far most enduring 
Than a thousand '* 0-had-Is," that sit far and high 

On roofs and on trees so alluring. 

Pull many a golden egg this bird will lay, 
And sing you " Be cheery ! be cheery !" 

O, merrily then will the day glide away, 
And sweet shall your sleep be when weary. 

But let an " 0-had-I " onco take your eye, 
And a longing to catch him once seize you. 

He'll give you no comfort nor rest till you die. 
Life long he'll torment you and tease you. 

He'll keep you all day running up and down hill ; 

Now racing, now panting choice and creeping ; 
While far overhead, this sweet bird at his will 

With biB golden plumage ift sweeping. 
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Then every wise man who attends to my song, 
Will count his "I-have " a choice treasure ; 

And whene'er an " 0-had-I " comes flying along. 
"Will just let him fj at his pleasure. 

LAITGBEIS't 



rOUB TEABS OLD. — A NTESEET SONO. 

Ak ! little ranting Johnny ! 
For ever blithe and bonnv, 
And singing "nonny, nonny,*' 
With hat just thrown upon ye ; 
Or whistling like the thrushes 
With voice in silver gushes ; 
Or twisting random posies 
With daisies, weeds, and roses ; 
And strutting in and out so, 
Or dancing all about so, 
With cock-up nose so lightsome, 
And sidelong eyes so brightsome. 
And cheeks as ripe as apples, 
Ai;id head as rough as Dapple's, 
And mouth that smiles so truly, 
Heav'n seems t' have made it newly, 
It breaks into such sweetness, 
With merry-tipped completeness. 
One cannot turn a minute, 
But mischief— there, you're \Bl\5c\ 
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A getting at my books, John, 

"With mighty bustling looks, John, 

Or poking at the roses, 

In midst of which your nose is ; 

Or climbing on a table, 

No matter how unstable ; 

And turning up your quaint eye 

And half-shut teeth, with « Mayn't I ?" 

Or else you're off at play, John, 

Just as you'd be all day, John, 

With hat or not, as happens. 

And there you dance, and clap hands^ 

Or on the grass go rolling. 

Or plucking flowers, or bowling. 

And getting me expenses * 

"With losing balls o'er fences ; 

Or, — as the constant trade is, — 

Are fondled by the ladies 

With " What a young rogue this is I " 

Eeforming him with kisses ; 

Till suddenly you cry out, 

As if you had an eye out. 

So desperately tearful. 

The sound is really fearful ; 

When lo ! directly after. 

It bubbles into laughter. 

Ah, rogue ! and do you know, John, 
Why 'tis we love you so, John P 
And how it is they let ye 
Do what they like, and pet yc, 
Though all who look upon ye 
Exclaim, " Ah, JoVmivy, 3o\m.\iy l" 
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It is because you please 'em 
Still more, John, than you tease 'em ; 
Because, too, when not present, 
The thought of you is pleasant ; 
Because, though such an elf, John, 
They think that if yourself, John, 
Had something to condemn too. 
You'd be as kind to them too : 
In short, because you're very 
Good-temper' d. Jack, and merry, 
And are as quick at giving 
As easy at receiving ; 
And in the midst of pleasure 
Are certain to find leisure 
To think, my boy, of ours, 
And bring us lumps of flowers. 

But see the sun shines brightly ; 
Come, put your hat on rightly, 
And we'll among the bushes, 
And hear your friends, the thrushes, 
And see what flowers the weather 
Has render' d fit to gather ; 
And when we home must jog, you 
Shall ride my back, you rogue, you ; 
Tour hat adom'd with fine leaves, 
Horse-chestnut, oak, and vine-leaves ; 
And so, with green o'erhead, John, 
Shall whistle home to bed; John. 
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Cfie ^M anTr tje JFItrte^ 

Tou must know that this dittj, 

This little romance, 
Be it dull, be it witty, 

Arose from mere chanc6. 

Kear a certain inclosure, 
Not far from my manso, 

An ass with composure 
Was passing by chance. 

As he went along prying, 

With sober advance, 
A shepherd's flute lying. 

He found there by chance. 

Our ^unateur started. 

And eyed it askance. 
Drew nearer, and snorted 

Upon it by chance. 

The breath of the brute, sir, 
Drew music for once ; 

It entered the flute, sir, 
And blew it by chance. 

" Ah 1" cried he, iu wonder, 
" How comes this to pass ? 

Who will now dare to slander 
The skill of an aa^r ' 
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And asses in plenty 

I see at a glance, 
Who, one time in twenty, 

Succeed by mere chance. 



No stir in the air, no stir in the sea. 
The ship was still as she could be, 
Her sails from heaven received no motion^ 
Her keel was steady in the ocean. 

Without either sign or sound of tiieir shock 
The waves flow'd over the Inchcape Bock ; 
So little they rose, so little they fell, 
They did not move the Inchcape Bell. 

The Abbot of Aberbrothok 
Had placed that bell in the Inchcape Bock ; 
On a buoy in the storm it floated and swung, 
And over the waves its warning rung. 

When the Bock was hid by the surge's swell, 
The mariners heard the warning bell ; 
And then they knew the perilous Bock, 
And blest the Abbot of AberbrotbcA. 

The sun in heaven was shining gay, 
All things were joyfiil on ^A]Afc ^1 \ 
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The sea-birds scream'd as they wheeled around. 
And there was joyaunce in their sound. 

The buoy of the Inchcape Bell was seen 
A darker speck on the ocean queen ; 
Sir Balph the Eover walk'd his deck, 
And he fix'd his eye on the darker speck. 

He felt the cheering power of spring, 
It made him whistle, it made him sing ; 
His hevk was mirthful to excess, 
But the Sover's mirth was wickedness. 

His eye was on the Inchcape float ; 
Quoth he, " My men, put out the boat. 
And row me to the Inchcape Rock, 
And m plague the Abbot of Aberbrothok." 

The boat is lower'd, the boatmen row, 

And to the Inchcape Eock they go ; 

Sir Ralph bent over from the boat. 

And he cut the Bell from the Inchcape float. 

Down sunk the Bell with a gurgling sound, 

The bubbles rose and burst around ; 

Quoth Sir Ralph, " The next who comes to the 

Eock 
Won't bless the Abbot of Aberbrothok." 

Sir Ralph the Rover sail'd away, 
He scour'd the seas for many a day ; 
And now grown rich with plunder'd store, 
He steera his course for Scotkad'a «hore. 
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So thick a haze overspreads the sky 
They cannot see the sun on high ; 
The wind hath blown a gale all day, 
At evening it hath died away. 

On the deck the Eover takes his stand, 
So dark it is they see no land. 
Quoth Sir Ralph, " It will be lighter soon, 
For there is the dawn of the rising moon." 

" Canst hear," said one, " the breakers roar ? 
Por methinks we should be near the shore." 
" Now where we are I cannot tell, 
But I wish I could hear the Inchcape Bell." 



They hear no sound, the swell is strong ; 
Though the wind hath fallen they drift along, 
Till the vessel strikes with a shivering shock,— 
" Oh, Christ, it is the Inchcape Rock ! " 

Sir Ralph the Rover tore his hair ; 
He curst himself in his despair ; 
The waves rush in on every side, 
The ship is sinking beneath the tide. 

But even in his dying fear 
One dreadful sound could the Rover hear, 
A sound as if with the Inchcape Bell 
The Devil below was ringing his knell. 

SOUTHET. 
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9 Jfxamttit {torn t|e ^* Vitb^ ^^ of 
!an0top^ane0« 

The Hoopoe summons the rest of the bhrds to a general ai- 
sembly to hear Peisthetserus expound his plan for buildnig 
a Bird.Gtj. 

PEiSTHETiEETJS. How will jou Call them hither P 

Hoopoe. Easily. 
I'll go at once to yonder copse, and rouse 
My nightingale, and we will summon them. 
And when they hear the voices of us twain 
They'll run to meet us at their utmost speed, 

Peisthet-eeus. Dearest of birds, then tarry not 
a moment, 
But prithee speed thy quickest to the copse — 
Go in and waken up the nightingale. 

Hoopoe. Come, partner mine, cease slumbering 
now, 
And let thy holiest music flow ; 
The strains that through thy lips diviue 
Thou pour'st for loss of mine and thine, 
Lamenting one to both so dear, 
Itys, bewail'd with many a tear, 
Pouring from out thy thrilling throat 
The liquid and melodious note — 
The pure strain speeds through leafy grove 
Of yew trees to the seat of Jove, 
Where Phoebus with the golden hair, 
Tisf Jfre, inlaid with ivory fair, 
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Jtesponsiye strikes to plaining lure. 
And bids the gods in dances move. 
Then from immortal lips is sent, 
Sjinphonious with thj murmurs blent, 
A burst of heavenly harmonv. 
The music of the blest on high. 

Peisthetjibtjs. O royal Jove! how ismiing 
that bird's note — 
It bathes the copse with richly honied strain. 

EuELPiDES. I say. 

Peisthet^bus. What now ? 

EuELPiDES. "Won't you be quiet ? 

PEISTnET^BITS. Why? 

Etjelpldes. The Hoopoe seems about to sing 

again. 
Hoopoe. Come away ! Come away ! 
Come away ! Come away ! 
Come hither my comrades of every feather, 
Come hither all ye who in flocks fly together ; 
Come ye who thrive best in the husbandman's fields, 
And feast on the grain that his good tillage yields : 
Te myriads of tribes that on barley-corns feed, 
And swift-flying races that revel in seed, 
Who, fast as ye flit, - 
A soft warble emit : 
And ye who in flocks seek the furrow 
And caw with delight as ye burrow, 
And soberly plod 
O'er each mouldering clod — 
With a twit-twit-twitter, I twitter my lay, 
Come away from the fields, come away, come away! 
Come ye who seek the marshy flats, 
Intent to swallow stinging gcva)u&\ 
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Who in moist plashy places feed, 
And Marathon's delightful mead — 
Come bird of pied and painted wing, 
Shy wildfowl, join our gathering ; 
And tribes that with the halcyons sweep 
Along the billows of the deep — 
Come hither, come, your courses change 
To hear of something new and strange. 
For here we gather : to this place 
Hock long-neck' d birds of every race. 
For there's a certain shrewd old man 
Arrived, with many a novel plan ; 
He deals in notions fresh and new, 
And aims at novel actions too. 

Then come and talk over the matter together. 
Come all of you, come, birds of every feather. 

Tiraloo ! Tiraloo ! 

Tu-whit ! Tu-whoo ! 

GEORGE E. BUIELEY. 



?§ai;bei3t Song, 

Come, leave the mill, throw down the flail, 
And taste our country cheer ; 

The Autumn's yellow sheaves are stored, 

And plenty presses on our board, 
"We've had a glorious year ! — 

Away with grief, away with care ! 
For one glad hour at least we'W b^iwcq 



Life's jovous cup togetiier ; 
Love shall look on with radiant face. 
And friendship join in fond embrace. 

Like flowers amid the heather. 

A song, a song for Hanrest Home — 

Strike up, my boys and maids ! 
We'll make our woodland arches ring^ 
Like ancient minstrels aye we'll sing 

"Within the forest glades ; — 
But first a thankful hymn of praise. 
With hearts and voices too, we'll raise 

To all-benignant Heaven — 
To Him who crowns the year with good, 
Who giveth e'en the ravens food, 

To Him all praise be given ! 

The mountain's base is hid in mist. 

There's sunlight up above ; 
And all the clouds which gird us round. 
Shall aye like mountain mists be found. 

Or shadows in a grove ; 
Without the shade, without the sun, — 
In vain you strive to keep the one. 

And part with its twin-brother ! 
Thank God for both — ^for joys and woes — 
He knows our griefs, our bliss He knows, 

And blends one with the other. 

And if pain come some future day, 

And come it must and will ; 
That's not a cause for present grijf^ 
A vain foreboding's no relief — 
' Let us be happy still I 
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Gome, boy ! and broach the caak of afei 
'Tb larg^ but trust me, we'll not fSul 

To send it empty back ;-^ 
Don't laugh, my man, if you and I 
And twenty stout hearts like us try, 

We'll do it in a crack I 

And now a dance upon the green, 

The'old ones can sit by ; — 
No nonsense ! come, my lads and mate^ 
What ! partners for all girls but Ejite! — 

Well then I'll even try ; 
Strike up the fiddle and away ! 
Strike up— I'm growing young to-day ! 

The old wife laughs— well, let her! 
I doubt if twenty years ago. 
When first we married, — more's the woe, — 

I could have tripp'd it better. 

But see the shades of evening fall. 

The nights are damp and cold ; 
Away then where the faggots bum. 
And each and all of us by turn. 

Shall tell a tale of old ; 
Of knights who joust beneath the trees, 
Of fairies floating on the breeze ; 

Or else a quaint love-ditty. 
And wife, you must not scold or frown, 
Tm thinking of a bran-new gown 

For my young partner, Kitty. 



1S7 



etiutinu 

If tbou shouldflt erer come hj cboiee or cbanee 

To Modena, where still rdigioiiaty 

AmoDg ber ancient tn^hies is preserred 

Bologna's bucket, (in its chdn it hangs 

Within that reverend tower, the Guirlandine.) 

Stop at a palace near the Beggio-gate, 

Dwelt in of old by one of the Orsini. 

Its noble gardens, terrace above terrace. 

And rich in fountains, statues, cypresses. 

Will long detain thee; through their ardied 

walks, 
Dim, at noonday, discovering many a g^pse 
Of knights and dames, such as in old romance 
And lovers, such as in heroic song. 
Perhaps the two, for groves were their delight, 
That in the spring-time, as alone they sat. 
Venturing together on a tale of love, 
Itead only part that day. A summer son 
Sets ere one half is seen ; but, ere thou go, 
Enter the house — ^prithee, forget it not — 
And look awhile upon a picture there. 

'Tis of a lady in her earliest youth, 
The very last of that illustrious race, 
Done by Zampieri — but by whom I care not* 
He who observes it, ere he passes on, 
Gazes his fill, and comes and comes again. 
That he may call it op when far away. 

She sits, inclining forward as to speak, 
Her lips half open, and her finger u^, 
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As though she said, " Beware ! " Her vest of gold 
Broider'd with flowers, and clasp'd from head to 

foot, 
An emerald-stone in every golden clasp ; 
And on her brow, furer than alabaster, 
A coronet of pearls. But then her face. 
So lovely, yet so arch, so full of mirth, 
The overflowings of an innocent heart — 
It haunts me still, though many a year has fled. 
Like some wild melody. 

Alone it hangs 
Over a mouldering heir-loom, its companion. 
An oaken chest, half eaten by the worm. 
But richly carv'd by Antony of Trent 
With Scripture-stories from the life of Christ ; 
A chest that came from Venice, and had held 
The ducal robes of some old ancestor. 
That by the way — it may be true or false — 
But don't forget the picture ; and thou wilt not, 
When thou hast heard the tale they told me there. 

She was an only child ; from infancy 
The joy, the pride of an indulgent sire. 
Her mother dying of the gift she gave. 
That precious gift, what else remained to him ? 
The young Ginevra was his all in life, 
Still as she grew, for ever in his sight ; 
And in her fifbeenth year became a bride. 
Marrying an only son, Erancesco Dona, 
Her playmate from her birth, and her first love. 

Just as she looks there in her bridal-dress. 
She was all gentleness, all gaiety. 
Her pranks, the favourite theme of tongue. 
Bat now the day was come, the day, the hour; 
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Now frowning, smiling, for the hundredth time, 
The nurse, that ancient ladj, preached decorum ; 
And in the lustre of her youth, she gave 
Her hand with her heart in it, to Francesco. 

Great was the joy ; but at the bridal feast, 
When all sat down, the bride was wanting there. 
Nor was she to be found ! Her father cried, 
" 'Tis bat to make a trial of our love ! " 
And fill'd his glass to all ; but his hand shook, 
And soon from guest to guest the panic spread. 
'Twas but that instant she had left Francesco, 
Laughing and looking back, and flying still. 
Her ivory-tooth imprinted on his finger. 
But now, alas ! she was not to be found ; 
Nor from that hour could any thing be guess'd 
But that she was not ! Weary of his life, 
Francesco flew to Venice, and forthwith 
Flung it away in battle with the Turk. 
Orsini lived, and long mightst thou have seen 
An old man wandering as in quest of something, 
Something he could not find — he knew not what. 
When he was gone, the house remain'd awhile 
Silent and tenantless — then went to strangers. 

Full fifty years were pass'd, and all forgot, 
When on an idle day, a day of search 
'Mid the old lumber in the gallery, 
That mouldering chest was noticed; and 'twas 

said 
By one as young, as thoughtless as Qinevra, 
" Why not remove it from its lurking-placo ? ** 
'Twas done as soon as said ; but on the way 
It burst, it fell ; and lo, a skeleton, 
With here and there a pearl, an emertML-ik^.ovv^^ 
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A golden dasp, clasping a shred of gold! 
AU else had perish^d-save a nuptial ring, 
And a small seal, her mother's legacy, 
EDgraven with a name, the name of both, 
'^ Ginevra !" There then had she found a g^ye 
Within that chest had she conceal'd herseL^ 
Fluttering with joy, the happiest of the happy, 
When a spring-lock that lay in ambush there, 
Fastened her down for ever. 

SO0SBfl 
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SnrcE first the son upon us shone, 
A year succeeds the year tiiat's gone, 
This day by iuii?ersal law 
So great, we'll try to draw, 
Without a single flaw. 
That all who see the sketch may say. 
This surely must be New Year's Day. 

No sooner day begins to break. 
Than all Parisians are awake, 
The bells of every story ring : 
Here some one calls to bring 
Some very pretty thing, 



^ In Paris the practioe of making visits — ^not without a ] 
sent— on New Year's Day— every body to every body— on 
or no pretext, is universal and compulsory. The Parisians 
beginmng to get quite restive under tiiis haavy tax on ti 
purses, paUonce, and good inannen. 
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Some only visits come to pay— 

This surely must be New Tear's Day, 

As early as the sun's first light, 
Solette, who has not slept all night. 
Gets up for all her gifts ! — ah, ha ! — 
Here comes a thimble from mamma^ 
And here six francs from dear papa, 
From grandma, books to make her pray — 
This surely must be New Tear's Day. 

The banker early in the morn, 
Brings gems, his Chloris to adorn ; 

His clerk, though not so rich, takes care 

To bring some present rare 

Unto his lady fair ; 
And so he — puts his watch away — 
This surely must be New Tear's Day. 

To some we haste, when we've no doabt. 
That when we call they will be out, 
At once to the concierge we go : 
" "What not at home then ! "— " No," 
" Alas ! you vex me so ! " 
We leave our names and walk away — 
This surely must be New Tear's Day. 

Now friends grown cool are cool no more, 
But seem as hearty as before, — 

The method is not dear— a pound 

Of sugar plums is found, 

Por many a social wound. 
The best of remedies they aay ^ 
And sncb they give on "Ne^T "Y^ai^t^Ti^j* 
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To yonder man direct your eyes, 
Who ever bargains — ^never buys, — 

Takes down — books up — peeps here, peeps 
there, 

With such sucb a solemn air, 

Now hurries off elsewhere. 
That be the self-same game may play — 
This surely must be New Year'2 Day, 

Now nephews who'd inherit all. 
Upon their uncle love to call ; 

To see him well is their delight ; 

But with his wealtb in sight, 

They hug him ; — oh, so tight ! 
They almost squeeze bis life away — 
This surely must be New Year's Day. 

The tender swain who does not care 
To buy fine trinkets for bis fair, 

At Christmas time, to save expense, 

For coolness finds pretence ; 

His love will recommence 
Next month — till then be stops away 
This surely must be New Tear's Day, 

When all the handsome things are said, 
And wishes utter' d, presents made. 

Each visitor goes home at last ; 

And when an hour has past, 

Mourns money spent too fast, 
And time and trouble thrown away — 
Yes, surely this is New Year's Day. 
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Mt little dears, who learn to read, pray early learn 

to shun 
That very silly thing indeed which people call a 

pun: 
Bead Entick's rules, and 'twill be found how simple 

an offence 
It is to make the self-same sound afford a double 

sense. 

For instance, ale may make you ail, your aunt an 

ant may kill, 
Tou in a vale may buy a veil, and Bill may pay the 

bill, 
Or if to France your bark you steer, at Dover, it 

may be, 
A peer appears upon the pier, who blind still goes 

to sea. 

Thus one might say, when to a treat good friends 

accept our greeting, 
'Tis meet that men who meet to eat should' eat their 

meat when meeting ; 
Brawn on the board's no bore indeed, although from 

boar prepared ; 
Nor can the fowl, on which we feed, foul feeding 

be declared. 

Thus one ripe fruit may be a pear, and yet be pared 

again, 
And still be one which seemeth rare until we da ^-s-- 

plain ; 

c\ 
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It therefore should be all your aim to speak with 

ample care ; 
For who, however fond of game, would choose to 

swallow hair P 

A fat man's gait may make us smile, who have no 

gate to close ; 
The farmer sitting on his stile no stylish person. 

knows ; 
Perfumers men of scents must be ; some Scidly men 

are bright ; 
A brown man oft deep read we see, a black a wicked 

wight. 

Most wealthy men good manors have, however 

vulgar they : 
And actors still the harder slave, the oftener they 

play : 
So poets can't the baize obtain, unless their tailors 

choose ; 
While grooms and coachmen, not in vain, each 

evening seek the mews- 

The dyer who by dyeing lives, a dire life maintains ; 
The glazier, it is known, receives his profits from 

his panes : 
By gardeners thyme is tied 'tis true, when spring is 

in its prime : 
But time and tide won't wait for you, if you are 

tied for time. 

Then now you see, my little dears, the way to make 

a pun ; 
A trick which you, through coming years, should 

sedulously shun; 
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The fault admits of no defence : for wheresoe'er 'tis 

found, 
You sacrifice the sound for sense ; the sense is never 

sound. 

So let your words and actions too, one single mean- 
ing prove. 

And just in all you say or do, you'll gain esteem 
and love : 

In mirth and play no harm you'll know, when 
duty's task is done ; 

But parents ne'er should let you go unpunish'd for 
a pun! 

THEOnOBE HOOK. 



" How does the water 
Come down at Lodore ? " 
My little boy ask'd me 
Thus once on a time ; 
And moreover he task'd me 
To tell him in rhyme. 
Anon at the word, 
Then first came one daughter 
And then came another, 
To second, and third 
The request of their brother, 
And to hear how the water 
Comes down at Lo&oi^e, 

c\ 9. 
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"With its rush and its roar, 

As many a time 
Thev had seen it before. 
So I told them in rhyme, 
For of rhymes I had store ; 
And 'twas in my vocation, 
For their recreation. 
That so I should sing ; 
Because I was laureate 
To them and the king. 

From its sources which well 

In the tarn on the fell ; 

From its fountains 

In the mountains, 

Its rills and its gills ; 

Through moss and through brake 

It runs and it creeps 

For awhile, till it sleeps 

In its own little lake ; 

And thence at departing, 

Awakening and starting, 

It runs through the reeds, 

And away it proceeds, 

Through meadow and glade, 

In sun and in shade. 

And through the wood-shelter, 

Among crags in its flurry, 

Helter-skelter, 

Hurry-scurry, 
Here it comes sparkling. 
And there it lies darkling ; 
iN'ow smoking and frothing 
Its tumult and 'wxatti m, 
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Till in this rapid race 
On which it is bent, 
It reaches the place 
Of its steep descent. 



The cataract strong 
Then plunges along, 
Striking and raging, 
As if a war waging 
Its caverns and rocks among : 
Rising and leaping, 
Sinking and creeping. 
Swelling and sweeping, 
Showering and springing, 
Flying and flinging, 
"Writhing and ringing. 
Eddying and whisking. 
Spouting and frisking. 
Turning and twisting, 
Around and around. 
With endless rebound ! 
Smiting and fighting, 
A sight to delight in ; 
Confounding, astounding. 
Dizzying and deafening the ear with its sound. 

Collecting, projecting, 
Eeceding and speeding. 
And shocking and rocking. 
And darting and parting. 
And threading and spreading, 
And whizzing «n!i\l^»sa^^^ 
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And dripping and skipping, 
And hitting and spitting, 
And shining and twining, 
And rattling and battling. 
And shaking and quaking, 
And pouring and roaring. 
And waving and raving. 
And tossing and crossing, 
And flowing and going. 
And running and stunning, 
And foaming and roaming. 
And dinning and spinning. 
And dropping and hopping, 
And working and jerking, 
And guggling and struggling. 
And heaving and cleaving. 
And moaning and groaning. 

And glittering and frittering, 
And gathering and feathering, 
And whitening and brightening. 
And quivering and shivering, 
And hurrying and skurrying, 
And thundering and floundering. 

Dividing, and gliding, and sliding. 
And falling, and brawling, and sprawhng, 
And diving, and riving, and striving. 
And sprinkling, and twinkling, and wrinkling. 
And sounding, and bounding, and rounding, 
And bubbling, and troubling, and doubling. 
And grumbling, and rumbling, and tumbling, 
And clattering^ and batteimg, wi^ ^^XX^tvcl^. 
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Betreating, and beating, and meeting, and sheeting, 
Delaying, and straying, and playing, and spraying. 
Advancing, and prancing, and glancing, and dancing, 
Eecoiling, turmoiling, and toiling, and boiling. 
And gleaming, and streaming, and steaming, and 

beaming. 
And rushing, and flushing, and brushing, and 

gushing, 
And flapping, and rapping, and clapping, and 

slapping. 
And curling, and whirling, and purling, and twirling. 
And thumping, and plumping, and bumping, and 

jumping. 
And dashing, and flashing, and splashing, and 

clashing. 
And so never ending, but always descending, 
Sounds and motions for ever and ever are blending, 
All at once, and all o'er, with a mighty uproar, 
And this way the water comes down at Lodore. 

SOIJTnET. 



*^\/V \«\ V/K-N VV^i^Y 



3Cfte 9SuBle Song, 

The splendour falls on castle walls. 

And snowy summits old in story, 
The long light shakes across the lakes, 

And the wild cataract leaps in glory. 
Blow, bugle, blow, set the wild echoes flying \ 

Blow, bugle — answer^ echoes, fliyxaigv^T^^^^^^" 
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Oh, hark ! oh, hear ! how thin and clear, "^ 

And thinner, clearer, farther going ; 
Oh ! sweet and far, from cliff and scar. 

The horns of Elfland faintly blowing. 
Blow, let us hear the purple glens replying ; 

Blow, bugle — answer, echoes, dying, dying, dying. 

Oh, love, they die in yon rich sky ! 

They faint on hill, on field, on river ; 
Our echoes roll from soul to soul, 

And grow for ever and for ever. 
Blow, bugle, blow, set the wild echoes flyiug ; 

And answer, echoes, answer, dying, dying, dying, 

ALEBED TENNTSOir. 



The Christians have beleaguer' d the famous walls 

of Xeres : 
Among them are Don Alvar, and Don Diego 

Perez, 

^ Mr. Lockhart, in his note to this ballad, informs us that 
it relates to a doughty knight of the family, and most probably 
a brother, of the renowned Garcia Perez de Vargas, whose story 
is thus alluded to by Don Quixote in the Chapter of the 
Windmills : — " I tell this, because I intend to tear up the 
next oak or holm- tree we meet; with the trunk whereof I 
hope to perform such deeds, that thou wilt esteem thyself 
happy in having had the honour to behold them, and been 
the ocular witness of achievements which posterity will scarce 
be able to believe." " Heaven grant you may !'* cried Sancho. 
I believe it all, because yoxa wonY^ii^ sk^^SX..** 



// 
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And many other gentlemen, who, day succeeding day, 
Give challenge to the Saracen and all his chivalry. 

When rages the hot battle before the gates of 

Xeres, 
By trace of gore ye may explore the dauntless path 

of Perez : 
No knight like Don Diego — no sword like his is 

found 
In all the host, to hew the boast of Paynims to the 

ground. 

It fell one day when furiously they battled on the 

plain, 
Diego shiver'd both his lance and trusty blade in 

twain : 
The Moors that saw it shouted, for esquire none 

was near 
To serve Diego at his need with falchion, mace, or 

spear. 

Loud, loud he blew his bugle, sore troubled was 

his eye. 
But by God's grace, before his face there stood a 

tree full nigh — 
An olive-tree, with branches strong, close by the 

wall of Xeres : 
" Yon goodly bough will serve, I trow," quoth 

Don Diego Perez. 

A gnarled branch he soon did wrench down from 

that olive strong. 
Which o'er his head-piece brandishing, he 

among the throng : 
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God wot ! full many a pagan must in his saddle 

reel: 
"What leech may cure, what beadsman shrive, if 

once that weight ye feel ? 

But when Don Alvar saw him thus bruising down 

the foe, 
Quoth he, " I've seen some flail-arm'd man belabour 

barley so : 
Sure mortal mould did ne'er enfold such mastery of 

power — 
Let's call Diego Perez the Pounder from this- 

hour." 

LOOKS ABT. 



"Whence is the secret charm of this lone wood, 
"Which in the light of evening mildly sleeps ? 
I tread with lingering feet the quiet steeps, 
Where thwarted oaks o'er their own old age brood ; 
And where the gentler trees in summer weather 
Spring up all greenly in their youth together : 
And the grass is dwelling in a silent mood, 
And the fir-like fern its under-forest keeps 
In a strange stillness. My wing'd spirit sweeps 
Forth as it hath been wont ; nor stays with me, 
Like some domestic thing that loves its home. 
It goes a-dreaming o'er the imagery 
Of other scenes, which from afar do come, 
Watching them with tVi\a m^oVeiA. ^oVAxsAa, 
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Here ; I am dwelling in the days gone by — 
And under trees which I have known before : 
My heart with feelings old is running o'er 
And I am thrilled — thrill'd at an eyening sky 
The present seems a mockery of the past, 
And all my thoughts glide by me, like a stream 
That seeks a home, — that shines beneath the beam 
Of the summer sun, — and wanders through sweet 

meads, 
In which the joyous wildflower meekly feeds, — 
And strays, and wastes away in woods at last. 
My thoughts o'er many things glance silently ; 
But to this olden forest creep, and cling fast. 
Imagination, ever wild and free, 
With heart as open as the naked sea. 
Can consecrate whate'er it looks upon : 
And memory, that maiden never alone, 
Cons o'er the tale of life. While I can see 
This blue, deep sky — that sun so proudly setting 
In the haughty west — that spring patiently wet- 
ting 
The shadowy dell — 'these trees so tall and fair, 
That have no visitors but the birds and air ; 
And hear those leaves a gentle murmur keep, 
Like brooks that make soft music in their sleep ; 
The melting of young waters in the dells, 
The jingle of the loose flock's lulling bells ; 
While these all mingling o'er my senses sweep, 
I need not doubt but I shall ever find 
Things, that will feed the cravings of my mind. 
My happiest hours were pass'd with those I love 
On steeps ; in dells with shadowy trees above \ 
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And therefore it may be my soul ne'er sleeps^ 
When it is in a pastoral solitude ; 
And such may be the charm of this lone wood, 
Which in the light of evening sweetly sleeps. 

HAMILTON. 



Come, listen to another song, 
Should make your heart beat high, 
Bring crimson to your forehead, 
And the lustre to your eye ; — 
It is a song of olden time, 
Of days long since gone by, 
And of a baron stout and bold 
As e'er wore sword on thigh : 

Like a brave old Scottish cavalier. 
All of the olden time. 

^ The hero of this spirited poem is Alexander Forbes Lord 
Pitsligo, whom Professor Aytoun, in his introduction to the song, 
'Calls " the best type of the Lowland cavalier of the period ** 
(1715 — 1760). The professor goes on to inform us that Lord 
Pitsligo having been educated abroad and early introduced to 
the circle at St. Germain's, conceived a deep personal attachment 
to the members of the exiled line, that he was the intimate 
friend of Fenelon, and throughout his whole life was remark- 
able rather for his piety and virtue than for keenness in political 
dispute. Upon the death of Queen Anne he joined himself 
in arms with ft general insurrection of the Highlanders and 
Jacobites, headed by the Earl of Mar. On the dissolution of 
tliis confederacy Lord Pitsligo, with others, was compelled to 
Hv abroad and remained in exile five or six years. He returned 
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He kept his castle in the north, 
Hard by the thundering Spey : 
And a thousand vassals dwelt around, 
All of his kindred they. 
And not a man of all that elan 
Had ever ceased to pray 
For the royal race they loved so well. 
Though exiled far away 
Prom the stedfast Scottish oavaliers, 
All of the olden time. 

His father drew the righteous sword 
For Scotland and her claims, 
Among the royal gentlemen 
And chiefs of ancient names 

to Scotland in 1720, and resided at his castle in Aberdeenshire, 
not mingling in public affairs but gaining, through his charity, 
kindness, and benevolence, the respect and affection of all around 
him. He was sixty-seven years of age when Charles Edward 
landed in Scotland, and after considerable hesitation he deter- 
mined to put himself at the head of the Jacobite gentry of his 
neighbourhood. They formed a body of weU-armed cavalry, 
gentlemen and their servants, to the number of a hundred men. 
When they were drawn up in readiness to commence the ex- 
pedition, the venerable nobleman their leader moved to their 
front, lifted his hat and looking up to heaven pronounced with 
a solemn voice the awfiil appeal ** O Lord, Thou knowest that 
our cause is just ! " then added the signal for departure, ** March, 
gentlemen ! ** After Culloden he became like many more a 
fugitive and an outlaw ; but he succeeded like the Baron of 
Bradwardine in finding a shelter upon the skirts of his own 
estate. For ten years he remained concealed, and his adven- 
tures and escapes are rather more romantic and extraordinary 
than those of other Jacobite gentlemen. After the lapse of 
many years he was permitted to remain without molestation ait 
the residence of his son, where he died in \1^,«\. \\i««^ ^^2^ 
The whole of Professor Aytoun's note vf\\\ te^vj ^croaaN- 




I 
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Who swore to fig1it,,or ML beneath 
The standard of King: Jamesy 
And died at Elilliecrankie pass 
With the glory of the Grsmes; 
Like a fine old Scottish caTaliery 
All of the olden time. 

He never own'd the &reiga role. 
No master het)beT'd, 
But kept his clan in peace at home, 
From foray and from raid ; 
And when they ask'd him for his oath. 
He touched his glittering blade, 
And pointed to his bonnet blue. 
That bore the white cockade : 
Like a leat old Scottish caraUer, 
All of the olden time. 

At length the news ran through the land^ 
The prince had come again ! 
That night the fiery cross was sped 
O'er mountain and through glen ; 

And our old baron rose SlmW 
Like a lion from his den, 

And rode away across the hills 

To Charlie and his men, 

With the valiant Scottish cavaliers, 

All of the olden time. 

Tte was the first that bent the knee 
When the standard waved abroad, 
JBb was the &rfit that charged the foe 
Qi ftreston's \)\oo&y ^^ \ 
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And ever in the van of figlit, 
The foremost still he trod^ 
Until on bleak Culloden's heath, 
He gave his soul to God, 
Like a good old Scottish cavalier, 
All of the olden time. 

Oh ! never shall we know again 

A heart so stout and true — 

The olden times have pass'd away, 

And weary are the new : 

The fair white rose has faded 

Prom the garden where it grew. 

And no fond tears, save those of heaven, 

The glorious bed bedew 

Of the last old Scottish cavalier, 
All of the olden time. 

ATT0TJ2?^. 



AMMMAMMAAA/^ 



Wit Sb^iXt}x!% Otoni^Iattoit* 

One night came on a hurricane. 

The sea was mountains rollings 
When Barney Buntline slew'd his quid, 

And said to Billy Bowline : 
" A strong nor-wester's blowing, Bill ; 

Hark! don't ye hear it roar now ! 
Lord help 'em how I pities them 

Unhappy folks on shore now. 
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" Fool-hardy cbaps as live in towns. 

What danger they are all in, 
And now lie quaking in their beds, 

For fear the roof should fall in ! 
Poor creatures, how they envies us. 

And wishes, I've a notion, 
For our good luck in such a storm, 

To be upon the ocean ! 

" And as for them that's out all day, 

On business from their houses. 
And late at night returning home. 

To cheer their babes and spouses ; 
"While you and I, Bill, on the deck 

Are comfortably lying. 
My eyes ! what tiles and chimney-pots 

About their heads are flying ! 

" Both you and I have of times heard 

How men are kill'd and undone, 
By overturns from carriages. 

By thieves, and fires in London. 
AVe know what risks these landsmen run. 

From noblemen to tailors ; 
Then, Bill, let us thank Providence 

That you and I are sailors." 



20i# 



ST^e Eass of ^restoiwnUl. 

The lark had left the evening cloud, 

The dew fell soft, the wind w^as lowne, 
Its gentle breath amang the flowers 

Scarce stirr'd the thistle's tops of down ; . 
The dappled swallow left the pool, 

The stars were blinking o'er the hill, 
When I met among the hawthorns greca 

The lovely lass of Preston-mill. 

Her naked feet amang the grass 

Shone like two dewy lilies fair ; 
Her brow beam'd white aneath her locks 

Black curling o'er her shoulders bare ; 
Her cheeks were rich wi' bloomy youth. 

Her lips had words and wit at will. 
And heaven seem'd looking through her e'en, 

The lovely lass of Preston-mill. 

Quoth I, " Fair lass, wilt thou gang wi' me, 

Where black-cocks crow, and plovers cry ? 
Six hills are woolly wi' my sheep, 

Six vales are lowing wi' my kye. 
I have look'd long for a weel-faur'd lass. 

By Nithsdale's holms, and many a hill " — 
She hung her head like a deN7-\>eti\i to^^^ 

The lovely lass of Preato\i-m\\\» 
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said, " Sweet maiden, look not down, 

But gie's a kiss, and come with me ;'* 
A loTelier face O ne'er look'd up, — 

The tears were dropping fix)m her e*e. 
^ I hae a lad who's far awa , 

That well could win a woman's will ; 
My heart's already full of love," 

Quoth the lovely lass of Freston-milL 

'' Kow who is he could leave sic a lass. 

And seek for love in a far countree ?" 
Her tears dropp'd down like simmer dews; 

I fain wad kiss'd them frae her e'e. 
I took a kiss o' her comely cheek — 

" Por pity's sake, kind sir, be still ; 
My heart is full of other love," 

Quoth the lovely lass of Freston-mill. 

She streek'd to heaven her twa white hands. 

And lifted up her watery e'e — 
" Sae lang 's my heart kens aught o' Gt)d, 

Or light is gladsome to my e'e ; 
While woods grow green, and bums run clear, 

Till my last drop of blood be still. 
My heart shall baud nae other love," 

Quoth the lovely lass of Preston-milL 

There's comely maids on Dee's wild banks, 

And Nith's romantic vale is fu' ; 
By Ao and Clouden's hermit streams 

Dtrells many a gentle dame, I trow. 
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O ! they are lights of a bonnie kind, 

As ever shone on vale and hill, 
But there's ae light puts them all out, — 

The lovely lass of Preston-mill. 

CUNNINGHAM. 



The IVost look*d forth, one still clear night, 
And whisper' d, " Now I shall be out of sight ; 
So through the valley and over the height, 

In silence I'll take my way : 
I will not go on like that blustering train. 
The wind and the snow, the hail and the rain, 
Who make so much bustle and noise in vain, 

But I'll be as busy as they." 

Then he flew to the mountain, and powder'd its 

crest ; 
He lit on the trees, and their boughs he dress' d 
In diamond-beads — and oyer the bveast 

Of the quivering lake he spread 
A coat of mail, that it need not fear 
The downward point of many a spear 
That he hung on its margin, far and near, 
Where a rock could rear its head. 



He went to the windows of those who slepfc^ 
And over each pane like a fairy crept ; 
Wherever he breathed, wherever he AfirgVi, 

By the light of the mooxiL N?et^ ^a^c*^ 
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Most beautiful things: — there were flowers and 

trees; 
There were bevies of tnrds and swarms of bees ; 
There were cities with temples and towers, and these 
All pictured in silver sheen ! 

But he did one thing that was hardly fair ; 
He peep'd in the cupboard, and finding there 
That all had forgott^ for him to prepare — 

^ Now, just to set them a thinking, 
ril bite this basket of fruit," said he, 
'^ This costly pitcher I'll burst in three^ 
And the gia^s of water they've left for me 
Shall ' tchick V to tell them I'm drinking/' 

lass QOVhD. 



^^^^^n^^tt^^m 



i 



Sfflotfc* 



Who lags from dread of daily work. 
And his appointed task would shirk. 
Commits a folly and a crime ; 
A soulless slave — 
A paltry knave — 
A clog upon the wheels of time. 
With work to do, and store of health, 
The man's unworthy to be free. 
Who will not give. 
That he may live. 
His daily toil fox &a^) io^* 
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No ! let us work ! We only ask 
Beward proportion*d to our task ; 
We have no quarrel with the great 
No feud with rank — 
"With mill or bank — 
No envy of a lord's estate, 
If we can earn sufficient store 
To satisfy our daily need, 
And can retain 
For age and pain, 
A fraction ; we are rich indeed. 

No dread of toil have we or ours. 
We know our worth, and weigh our powers : 
The more we work the more we win ; 
Success to trade ! 
Success to spade ! 
And to the corn that's coming in ! 
And joy to him who o'er his task 
Eemembers toil is nature's plan ; 
Who, working, thinks. 
And never sinks 
His independence as a mak ! 

Who only asks for humblest wealth, 
Enough for competence and health ; 
And leisure when his work is done 
To read his book. 
By chimney nook. 
Or stroll at setting of the stm ; 
Who toils as every man should toil, 
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For fair reward, erect and free : 

These are the men — 

The best of men — 
These are the men we mean to be. 

CHABLES MACEAY. 



\#U\yVA/V/\y>.V>V^/* 



He that loves a rosy cheek, 

Or a coral lip admires, 
Or from star-like eyes doth seek 

Fuel to maintain its fires ; 
As old Time makes these decay, 

So his flames must waste away. 

But a smooth and stedfast mind, 
Gentle thoughts and calm desires. 

Hearts with equal love combin'd, 
Kindle never-dying fires ; 

"Where these are not, I despise 
Lovely cheeks, or lips, of eyes. 

THOMAS CABEW. 



Sit iWiarmalrufee. 

Sir IMarmaduke was a hearty knight ; 

Good man ! old man ! 
He's painted standing bolt upright. 
With his hose roll'd over his knee ; 
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His periwig's as white as chalk, 
And on his fist he holds a hawk, 
And he looks like the head 
Of an ancient family. 

His dining-room was long and wide j 

Good man ! old man ! 
His spaniels lay by the fireside ; — 

And in other parts d'ye see 
Cross bows, tobacco pipes, old hats, 
A saddle, his wife, and a litter of cats ! 
And he look'd like the head 
Of an ancient family. 

He never tum'd the poor from the gate ; 

Grood man ! old man ! 
But was always ready to break the pate 

Of his country's enemy. 
What knight could do a better thing 
Than serve the poor, and fight for his king ? 
And so may every head 
Of an ancient family. 

COLMAK THE TOUNGEE. 



Bablet-mowebs, here we stand, 
One, two, three, a steady band ; 
True of heart, and strong of limb, 
Beady in our harvest trim ; 
All a-row with spirits blithe, 
Now we whet the bended scythe, 
Bink'O-tinkf rink-a-tinJc^ rmA;-a-<iufc-artvak \ 
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Side by Bide, now bending low, 
Down the swaths of barley go, 
Stroke by stroke, as true's the chime 
Of the bells, we keep in time ; 
Then we whet the ringing scythe, 
Standing 'mong the barley lithe, 
Mink-a-tinJc, rinJc-a-tinh, rink'a-fink'O'tini ! 

Barley-mowers must be true. 
Keeping still the end in view. 
One with all, and all with one, 
Working on till set of sun, 
Bending all with spirits blithe. 
Whetting all at once the scythe, 
JRink-ct-tinky rmh-a'tinh, rink-a-tink'ihtit^ I 

Day and night, and night and day^ 
Time, the mower, will not stay ; 
We may hear him in our path 
By the falling barley swath ; 
While we sing with voices blithe. 
We may hear his ringing scythe, 
Bink-a-tink, rink-a-tinky rinJc'a4vn'k'a4inh ! 

Time, the mower, cuts down all, 
High and low, and great and small 
Learn we then for him to grow 
Eeady, like the field we mow. 
Like the bending barley lithe, 
Eeady for the whetted scythe, 
Binh-a-tinJc, rmh-a-tinh, rink-a-tink-chtink ! 

HABT HOWITT. 
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a 'Ffeion of tje ©rg^tal palace* 

(lOihJune, 1854.) 

Theee are things more frail than visions, there are 

falser words than dreams 
Bring, unchallenged, wildly mingling strangest with 

most common themes ; 
But I know not, as each Master laid his gift before 

the throne, 
If I thought the thought of myriads, or my fancy 

stray 'd alone. 

Marching came a swarth procession, mustering from 

the banks of Nile, 
Abject-eyed believers, marshall'd by stern priesta 

with eyes of guile. 
And with mystic types and symbols were their 

garments studded o'er. 
And the awful veil of Isis was the banner that they 

bore. 

Following trod a prouder army, striding on with 

martial tread, 
From a City, lost for ages, that hath yielded up her 

dead. 
And a grim and giant Monster stalking fiercely in 

the van, 
'Twas a wing&d Beast — more dreadful that it wore 

the face of man. 
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Next a graceful throng went by me, from a classic 

region fair, 
Chisell*d features, flowing garments, laurel wreaths 

in golden hair ; 
And a GTod and Goddess led them, glorious typei 

of War and Peace, 
Keptune and Minerva ever watching o'er their 

well loved Greece. 

Prom their seven-hill'd home eternal, then the 

haughty Swordsmen came, 
Lictor's fasces, gory axe-head, and the she-wolTs 

g^lance of flame. 
And four ever famous Letters borne on high in 

that array. 
Told a world that Borne was present — ^proudly bade 

the world obey. 

Whose luxiuious pomp succeeds them, who in 

smiling throng advance. 
Glistening in that flowery raiment, tripping as to 

feast and dance P 
So they glisten' d, so they revell'd, so was struck 

the sparkling lyre. 
On the day Pompeii perish'd, shrieking in yon 

mountain's fire. 

Some come mourning, come as those whose brightest 
day hath shone and fled. 

Are they from Byzantium's rampart, where a hero- 
king lies dead — 

Prom the noblest fane that glows beneath an 
oriental sky — 

Saised to Christian Wisdom — bearing now the 
s/mbol of a Lie. 
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Came the Church in purple glory and a wealth of 

gems and gold, 
Steel-clad knights in soldier-splendour, banners of 

emblazon'd fold, 
Armourer, herald, jester, hawker, planet-reader, 

squire, and page. 
Chivalry's thrice gorgeous chapter from her proudest 

Middle Age. 

Art's procession followed, calmly, lofty as their 
port should be, 

"Who had dash'd down feudal shackles, and pro- 
claimed that Art is free. 

Glazing on their deeds of beauty, who but scorns 
the bigot prate. 

That assails their noble mission with a Goth's 
fantastic hate ? 

What a glorious train came after, every lofty face 

a Fame, 
All whose Thought our age inherits, or our age 

itself shall claim. 
Those whose names, in self-made light, are burning 

still on honour's scrolls. 
Those to whom the world is debtor — shall be debtor 

while it rolls. 

But what thunder wave of music comes in grandeur 

surging out P 
Never yet ascended. Homage in a nobler, mightier 

shout, 
Fancy's visions instant scatteis- sense itself is 

growing dim, 
As all space seems tiding over with that rushing, 

whelming hymm 
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" What !" cried the stranger, " wh-wh-what ! 

D'ye mock me ? t-take jou that!" 

" Huh ! mock me !" quoth Hob, amain, 

« So t-t-take you that again !^' 

Then to't they fell, in furious plight, 

While each one thought hfanself in th' Tight; 

And, if you dare believe my song. 

They likewise thought each other wrong. 

The battle o*er, and somewhat cool, 

Each half suspects himself a fool ; 

For when to choler folks incline 'em. 

Your argumentttm haeulinum^ 

Administered in dose terrific. 

Was oyer held a grand specific! 

Each word tiie combatants now utter'd 
Conviction brought tiiat both dolts stutter'd. 
Each scratched his silly head, and thought 
He'd argue ere again he fought. 

Hence I this moral shall deduce — 
Would anger deign to sign a truce 
Till reason could discover truly 
Why this mad madam were unruly, 
So well she would explain their words, 
Men little use would find iov swords. 
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As Chaos which, by heavenly doom, 
Had slept in everlasting gloom. 
Started with terror and surprise, 
When light first flash'd upon her eyes ; 
So London's sons in night-cap woke, 

In bed-gown woke her dames, 
For shouts were heard 'mid fire and smoke. 
And twice ten hundred voices spoke, 

" The playhouse is in flames." 
And lo ! where Catherine Street extends, 
A fiery tail its lustre lends 

To every window pane ; 

^ Forty- four years have elapsed since these lines were 
written ; and some of our very young readers may, therefore, 
be fairly excused not being quite aufaii to the circumstances 
under which they originally appeared, and of which for their 
benefit we give an outline. The present theatre of Drury 
Lane had been just rebuilt on the site of the former building, 
which had been burned down. The committee (for the re- 
building) in order to inaugurate the opening of the new theatre 
with due /clai, had issued an advertisement, throwing open to 
competition the address to be spoken on the occasion. Two 
brothers, Horace and James Smith, conceived the idea of 
making a group of such addresses — supposed to have been 
sent in to the committee, and rejected — the vehicle for a set 
of humourous parodies on the works of the most eminent 
authors. The result was a little volume of some 139 pages» 
containmg capital imitations of Byron, Coleridge, Southey, 
Wordsworth, Dr. Johnson, Cobbett, and others. The lines 
selected above are from one of the best, ** A Tale of Drury 
Lane," by W. S. (Sir Walter Scott). 
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Blushes each spout in Martlet Court, 
And Barbican, moth-eaten fort, 
And Covent Garden kennels sport, 

A bright ensanguin'd drain ; 
Meux's new brewhouse shows the light, 
Bowland Hill's chapel, and the height 

Where patent shot they sell : 
The Tennis Court, so fair and tall. 
Partakes the ray, with Surgeons' Hall, 
The ticket porter's house of call, 
Old Bedlam, close by London "Wall, 
"Wright's shrimp and oyster shop withal. 

And Eichardson's Hotel. 
"Nor these sdone, but far and wide 
Across red Thames's gleaming tide. 
To distant fields the blaze was borne, 
And daisy white and hoary thorn 
In borrow'd lustre seem'd to sham 
The rose or red sweet Wil-li-am. 

To those who on the hills around 

Beheld the flames from Drury's mound, 
As &om a lofty altar rise ; 

It seem'd that nations did conspire. 

To offer to the god of fire 
Some vast stupendous sacrifice ! 
The summon'd firemen woke at call. 
And hied them to their stations all. 
Starting from short and broken snooze, 
Each sought his pond'rous hobnail'd shoes. 
But first his worsted hosen plied. 
Plush breeches next in crimson dyed, 
His nether bulk embraced ; 
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Then jacket thick of red or blue, 
Whose massy shoulder gave to view 
The badge of each respective crew, 

In tin or copper traced. 
The engines thunder' d through the street, 
Fire-hook, pipe, bucket, all complete. 
And torches glared, and clattering feet 

Along the pavement paced. 

And one, the leader of the band. 
From Charing Cross along the Strand, 
Like stag by beagles hunted hard, 
Ean till he stopped at Vin'gar Yard. 
The burning badge his shoulder bore. 
The belt and oil-skin hat he wore. 
The cane he had, his men to bang, 
Show'd foreman of the British gang. 
His name was Higginbottom ; now 
*Tis meet that I shoiild tell you how 

The others came in view : 
The Hand-in-Hand the race begun, 
Then came the Phoenix and the Sun, 
Th' Exchange, where old insurers run, 

The Eagle, where the new ; 
With these came Eumford, Bumford, Cole, 
Kobins from Hockley in the Hole, 
Lawson and Dawson, cheek by jowl. 

Crump from St. Giles's Pound : 
Whitford and Mitford join'd the train, 
Huggins and Muggins from Chick Lane, 
And Clutterbuck, who got a sprain 

Before the plug was found. 

<4 
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Hobson and Jobson did not sleep. 
But ab ! no tropby could they reap^ 
For both were in the Donjon Keep 
Of Bridewell's gloomy mound I 

E'en Higginbottom now was posed, 
For sadder scene was ne'er disclosed ; 
Without, within, in hideous show, 
Devouring flames resistless glow, 
And blazing rafters downward go. 
And never halloo " Heads below ! ** 

Nor notice give at all : 
The firemen terrified are slow 
To bid the pumping torrent flow. 

For fear the roof should fidl. 
Back, Bobins, back ! Crump, stand aloof! 
Whitford, keep near the walls ! 
Huggins, regard your own behoof. 
For lo ! the blazing, rocking roof 
Down, down in thunder falls ! 

An awful pause succeeds the stroke. 
And o'er the ruins volumed smoke. 
Boiling around its pitchy shroud, 
Conceal'd them &om the astonish'd crowd. 
At length the mist awhile was clear' d, 
When lo ! amid the wreck uprear'd, 
Gradual a moving head appear'd, 

And Eagle firemen knew 
'Twas Joseph Muggins, name revered. 

The foreman of their crew. 
Loud shouted all in signs of woe, 
'' A Muggins to the rescue, ho I " 
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And pour'd the hissing tide : 
Meanwhile the Muggins fought amain, 
And strove and struggled all in vain, 
!For rallying but to fall again, 

He totter' d, sunk, and died ! 

Did none attempt, before he fell, 
To succour one they loved so well ? 
Yes, Higginbottom did aspire 
(His fireman's soul was all on fire) 

His brother chief to save ; 
But ah ! his reckless generous ire 

Served but to share his grave ! 
'Mid blaziug beams and scalding streams, 
Through fire and smoke he dauntless broke, 

Where Muggins broke before. 
But sulphury stench and boiling drench 
Destroying sight o'erwhelm'd him quite, 

He sunk to rise no more. 
Still o'er his head, while Eate he braved. 
His whizzing water-pipe he waved ; 
" Whitford and Mitford, ply your pumps. 
You, Clutterbuck, come, stir your stumps. 
Why are you in such doleful dumps ? 
A fireman, and afraid of bumps ! 
What are they fear'd on ? fools ! 'od rot 'em ! " 
Were the last words of Higginbottom. 
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The hunt is up, the hunt is up ! 
Sing merrily we, the hunt is up i 

The birds they sing, 

The deer they fling. 
Hey nonny, nony, no ; 

The hounds they cry, 

The hunters fly. 
Hey trolilo, trololilo ! 
The hunt is up, the hunt is up i 
Sing merrily we, the hunt is up I 

The wood resounds 
To hear the sounds. 
Hey nonny, nony, no ; 
The rocks report 
This merry sport, 
Hey trolilo, trololilo ! 
The hunt is up, the hunt is up ! . 
Sing merrily we, the hunt is up I 

Then hie apace * 
Unto the chase. 
Hey nonny, nony, no; 
While every thing 
Doth sweetly sing. 
Hey trolilo, trololilo ! 
The hunt is up, the hunt is up ! 
Sing merrily we, the hunt is up ! 
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It is upon the Sabbath-day, at rising of the sun, 
That to Glenmore's black forest-side a shepherdess 

hath gone, 
From eagle and from raven to guard her little 

flock, 
And read her Bible as she sits on greensward or on 

rock. 



Her widow-mother wept to hear her whisper'd 

prayer so sweet. 
Then through the silence bless' d the sound of her 

soft parting feet ; 
And thought, '* While thou art praising God amid 

the hills so calm. 
Far off this broken voice, my child, will join the 

morning psalm." 

So down upon her rushy couch her moisten' d cheek 

she laid, 
And away into the morning hush is flown her 

Highland maid ; 
In heaven the stars are all bedimm'd, but in its 

dewy mirth 
A star more beautiful than they is shining on tk^ 

earthy 
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In tlie deep monntain-liollow tlie dreamy day is 

done, 
For dose tlie peace of Sabbatli brings tbe rise and 

set of son ; 
The mother through her lonely door looks fortii 

unto thegreen. 
Yet the shadow of her shepherdess is no where to 

be seen. 

Within her loving bosom stirs one fiiint throb of 



" Oh ! why so late ?" — a footstep— and she knows 

her child is near ; 
So out into the evening the gladden'd mother goes. 
And between her and the crimson light her 

daughter's beauty glows. 

The heather-balm is fingrant, the heather-bloom is 

fair, 
But 'tis neither heather-balm nor bloom that 

wreathes round Mhairi's hair ; 
Sound her white brows so innocent^ and her blue 

quiet eyes, 
That look out bright, in smiling light, beneath the 

flowery dyes. 

These flowers, by far too beautiful among our hills 

to grow. 
These gem-crown'd stalks, too tender to bear one 

flake of snow : 
Not all the glens of Caledon could yield so bright 

a band, 
Tliat in its lustre breathes and blooms of some 

£ur foreign land. 
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" The hawk hath long been sleeping upon the pillar 

stone, 
And what hath kept my Mhairi in the moorlands 

all alone ? 
And where got she those lovely flowers mine old 

eyes dimly see ? 
Where'er they grew, it must have been upon a 

lovely tree." 

" Sit down beneath our elder-shade, and I my tale 

will tell." 
And speaking, on her mother's lap the wondrous 

chaplet fell ; 
It seem'd as if its blissful breath did her worn heart 

restore, 
Till the faded eyes of age did beam as they had 

beam'd of yore. 

"The day was something dim — ^but the gracious 

sunshine fell 
On me, and on my sheep and lambs, and our own 

little dell ; 
Some lay down in the warmth, and some began to 

feed, 
And I took out the Holy Book, and thereupon did 

read. 

" And while that I was reading of Him who for us 

died. 
And blood and water shed for us from out his 

blessed side. 
An angel's voice above my head came singing o'er 

and o'er, 
In Abemethy-wood it sank, now rose in daxk. 

Glenmore. 
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*' 'Mid kmely hills, on Sabbaihi all by myselfy to 

hear 
That voice, unto my beating heart did bring a jojfiil 

fear; 
Eor well I knew the wildBong that waver'd o'er my 

head, 
Must be from some celestial thing, or firom the 

happy dead. 

'^ I look'd up from my Bible, and lo ! before me 

stood. 
In her green graceful garments, tiie Lady of the 

Wood; 
Silent she was, and motionless, but when her eyee 

met mine, 
I knew she came to do me good, her smile was so 

divine. 

''She laid her hand as soft as light upon your 

daughter's hair, 
And up that white arm flowed my heart into her 

bosom fair ; 
And all at once I loved her well, as she my mate 

had been, 
Though she had come from Eairy Land, and was 

the Fairy Queen." 

Then started Mhairi's mother at that wild word of 

fear, 
For a daughter had been lost to her for many a 

hopeless year ; 
The child had gone at sunrise among the hills to 

roam, 
But many a sunset since had been, and none hath 

brought her \iome. 
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Some thought that Fhaum, the savage shape that 

on the mountain dwells, 
Had somewhere left her lying dead among the 

heather bells, 
And others said the river red had caught her in 

her glee, 
And her fair body swept unseen into the unseen 

sea. 

But thoughts come to a mother's breast a mother 

only knows. 
And grief, although it never dies, in fancy finds 

repose ; 
By day she feels the dismal truth that death has 

ta'en her child. 
At night she hears her singing still, and dancing 

o'er the wild. 

And then her country's legends lend all their lovely 

faith, 
Till sleep reveals a silent land, but not a land of 

death — 
Where, happy in her innocence, her living child 

doth play 
With those fair elves that wafted her from her own 

world away. 

" Look not so mournful, mother ; 'tis not a tale of 

woe— 
The Fairy Queen stoop'd down, and left a kiss upon 

my brow, 
And faster than mine own two doves e'er stoop'd 

unto my hand, 
Our flight was through the ether — then we dx«^\. 

on Fairv Land. 
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^ Along .a' river-side tliat ran wide-winding througli 

a wood. 
We walked, the Eairj Queen and I^ in loving 

solitude ; 
And there serenelj on the trees, in all their rich 

attire, 
Sat crested birds, whose plumage seem'd to bum 

with harmless fire. 

" No sound was iik' our steps, — ^as on ihe ether 

mute, — 
For the velvet moss laj greenly deep beneath the 

gliding foot. 
Till we came to a waterfall, and 'mid tiie rainbows 

there 
The mermaids and the fidries played in water and 

in air. 



" And sure there was sweet singing, for it at once 

did breathe 
From all the woods and waters, and from the caves 

beneath ; 
But when those happy creatures beheld their lovely 

Queen, 
The music died away at once, as if it ne'er had 

been. 

" And hovering in the rainbow, and floating on the 

wave, 
Each little head so beautiful, some show of homage 

gave, 
And bending down bright lengths of hair that 

glisten'd in its dew, 
Seemed as the sun ten thousand rays against the 

water threw. 
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" Soft the music rose again — but we left it fer 

behind, 
Though strains o'ertook us now and then, on 

some small breath of wind ; 
Our guide into that brightening bliss was aye that 

brightening stream, 
TiU lo ! a palace silently unfolded like a dream. 

" Then thought I of the lovely tales, and music 

lovelier still, 
My elder sister used to sing at evening on the 

hiU, 
When I was but a little child too young to watch 

the sheep, 
And on her kind knees laid my head in very joy 

to sleep. 

'' Tales of the silent people, and their green silent 

land! 
But the gates of that bright palace did suddenly 

expand. 
And fill'd with green-rob'd &iries was seen an ample 

haU, 
Where she who held my hand in hers was the 

loveliest of them all. 

" Bound her in happy heavings flow'd that bright 

and gUstering crowd, 
Yet though a thousand voices hailed, the murmur 

was not loud, 
And o'er their plumed and flowery heads there sang 

a whispering breeze, 
When, as before their Queea, all sank down slowly 

on their knees. 
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" ' Then,' said tlie Queen, * seven jean to-day ainoe 

mine own infant's birth— 
And we must send her Nourice this evening back to 

earth; 
Though sweet her home beneath the sun, fiw other 

home than this, 
So I have brought her sister small to see her in 

her bliss. 

** * Quhana, bind thy frontlet upon my Mhairi's 

brow, 
That she on earth may show the flowers that in 

our gardens grow.' 
And from the heavenly odours breathed around my 

head I knew 
How delicate must be their shape, how beautiful 

their hue ! 

'^ Then near and nearer still I heard small peals of 

laughter sweet, 
And the infant Fay came dancing in with her 

white twinkling feet, 
While in green rows the smiling elves fell back on 

either side, 
And up that avenue the Fay did like a sunbeam 

glide. 

"But who came there into the hall?— one long 

since mourn'd as dead ! 
Oh ! never had the mould been strewn o'er such a 

star-like head ! 
On me alone she pour'd her voice, on me alone her 

eyes, 
And^ as she gazed, I thought upon the deep blue 

cloudless skies. 
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" Well knew I my fair sister, and her unforgotten 
face! 

Strange meeting one so beauti^l in that bewilder- 
ing place ! 

And like two solitary rills that by themselves 
flowed on, 

And had been long divided — we melted into one. 

" When that the shower was all wept out of our 

delightful tears, 
And love rose in our hearts that had been buried 

there for years. 
You well may think another shower straightway 

began to fall. 
Even for our mother and our home to • leave that 

heavenly hall ! 

'^ I may not tell the sobbing and weeping that was 

there, 
And how the mortal Nourice left her Fairy in 

despair, 
But promised duly every year to visit the sad 

child, 
As soon as by the forest-side the first pale primrose 

smiled. 

"While they two were embracing, the palace it 
was gone. 

And I and my dear sister stood by the Great Burial 
Stone ; 

While both of us our river saw in twilight glim- 
mering by. 

And knew at once the dark Caimgoun in his own 
silent sky.*' 
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The child hath long been speaking to one who may 

not hear, 
For a deadly joy came suddenly upon a deadly fear. 
And though the mother fell not down, she lay on 

Mhairi's breast, 
And her face was white as that of one whose soul 

has gone to rest. 

She sits beneath the elder-shade in that long mortal 

swoon, 
And piteously on her wan cheek looks down the 

gentle moon ; 
And when her senses are restored, whom sees she 

at her side. 
But her believed in childhood to have wandered off 

and died! 

In these small hands, so lily-white, is water firom 

the spring, 
And a grateful coolness drops from it as from an 

angel's wing, 
And to her mother's pale lips her rosy lips are laid, 
"While these long soft eyelashes drop tears on her 

hoary head. 

She stirs not in her child's embrace, but yields her 

old grey hairs 
Unto the heavenly dew of tears, the heavenly 

breath of prayers — 
No voice hath she to bless her child till that strong 

fit go by, 
But gazeth on the long-lost face, and then upon 

the sky. 
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The Sabbatb-mom was beautiful — and the long 

Sabbath-day — 
The evening-star rose beautiful when daylight died 

away. 
Morn, day, and twilight, this lone glen flow'd over 

^dthdeUght, 
But the fulness of all mortal joy hath bless'd the 

Sabbath-night. 

PBOFESSOB WILSON. 



Sickles sound ; on the ground 
Fast the ripe ears fall 
Every maiden's bonnet has blue blossoms on it- 
Joy is over all. 

Sickles ring, 

Maidens sing 
To the sickle's sound 
Till the moon is beaming, 
And the stubble gleaming. 
Harvest songs go round. 

All are springing, 

All are singing 
Every lisping thing ; 
Man and master meet : 
From one dish they eat ; 
Each is now a king. 
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Hans and Mlcbael 
Whet the sickle. 
Piping merrily. 
Now they mow ; each maiden 
Soon with sheaves is laden. 
Busy as a bee! 

Now the blisses, 
Now the kisses — 
Now the wit doth flow, 
GTill the beer is out; 
Then with song and shout. 
Hence they go, yo ho! 
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A SILVER tress is 'mid thy hair, 

I never saw before, 
The first that time hath woven there 

To warn thee youth is o'er. 

But think not I can love thee less, 
Because thy youth departs ; 

Ah ! no, that little silver tress 
More closely binds our hearts. 

It is decreed that youth must pass. 
Why should it be deplored ? 

For in our child (as in a glass) 
I see thy chatm^ leotoxed. 
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Thy gentle smile plays o'er her face, 

And nut-brown is her hair : 
Like thine, sweet love, ere I could trace 

One tress of silver there. 

MABK LEHOir. 
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Those Christmas bells as sweetly chime, 

As on the day when first they rung 
So merrily in the olden time, 

And far and wide their music flung, 
Shaking the tall, grey, ivied tower 
With all their deep melodious power ; 
They still proclaim to every ear. 
Old Christmas comes but once a year. 

And he came singing through the woods, 

And pluck'd the holly bright and green ; 
Pull'd here and there the ivy buds ; 

Was sometimes hidden, sometimes seen — 
Half buried 'neath the mistletoe. 
His long beard hung with flakes of snow ; 
And still he ever caroll'd clear. 
Old Christmas comes but once a year. 

The haH was then with holly crown'd, 
'Twas on the wild-deer*s antlers placed ; 

It hemm'd the batter'd armour round, 
And eveiy ancient trop\iy gnA»^. 
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It deck*d the boftr's head, tuak'd and grim, 
The wassail bowl wreath'd to the brim : 
A summer green hung eyeij where^ 
For Christmas came but once a year. 



His jaded steed the armed knight 

Bein'd up before the abbey gate ; 
By all assisted to alight, 

From humble monk to abbot great. 
They placed his lance behind the door. 
His armour on the rush-strewn floor ; 
And then brought out the best of cheer, 
For Christmas came but once a year. 



The maiden then, in quaint attirOi 

Loosed from her head the silken hood. 
And danced before the yule-clog fire— 
The crackling monarch of the wood. 
Helmet and shield flash'd back the blaze, 
In lines of light, like summer rays, 
WhUe music sounded loud and clear ; 
For Christmas came but once a year. 

What though upon his hoary head 
Have fallen many a winter's snow P 

His wreath is still as green and red 
As 'twas a thousand years ago. 

For what has he to do with care ? 

His wassail-bowl and old arm-chair 

Are ever standing ready there. 

For Chriatmaa comQ« Wt oiifi^ ^^oav^ 
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No marvel Christmas lives so long, 
He never knew but merry hours, 

His nights were spent with mirth and song, 
In happ7 homes and princely bowei^s ; 

"Was greeted both by serf and lord, 

And seated at the festal board ; 

While every voice cried " "Welcome here. 

Old Christmas comes but once a year." 



Eor those old times are dead and gone. 

And those who hail'd them pass'd away^ 
Yet still there lingers many a one 

To welcome in old Christmas Day. 
The poor will many a care forget. 
The debtor think not of his debt ; 
But as they each enjoy their cheer, 
"Wish it was Christmas all the year. 

And still around these good old times 

"We hang like friends full loth to part ; 
"We listen to the simple rhymes 

"Which somehow sink into the heart, 
** Half musical, half melancholy," 
Like childish tears that still are holy, 
A masquer's face dimm*d with a tear, 
Ij'or Christmas comes but once a year. 

At early day the youthful voice, 
Heard singing on from door to door, 

Makes the responding heart rejoice, 
To know the children of t\i<d '^ooit 
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For once are happy all day long ; 
We smile and listen to their song, 
The burthen still remote or near, 
" Old Christmas comes but once a year.*' 

Upon a gayer, happier scene 

Never did holly berries peer, 
Or ivy throw its trailing green 

On brighter forms than there are here. 
Nor Christmas, in his old arm-chair, 
Smile upon lips and brows more iait : 
Then let us sing amid our cheer, 
** Old Christmas comes but once a year." 



THE END. 
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Peter Lelv. Engraved in the highest style of Art by Tbomsoii, 
Wright, Scriven, B. Holl, Wagstaff, and T. A. Dram. 
With Memoirs by Mrs. Jameson, Author of "Legendi of ^ 
Madonna." New and sumptuous "Presentation Edition." I^ 
410. clolh gilt and gilt edges, lu. i ot, in morocco elegant, 6$*. 
" This tally beauUfiil and splendid production u cquallr a sem unoaf Ibc Jwt 

Art! and in LiuraluK."— ^urfm/y Anwv. 
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Companion to the "History of Signboabds." 

dvertising: its History, in all Ages and 



coloured and plain, cloth extra, 71. 61/. 



Am You Engaged? If so, get 

,_ i.^Advlce to Parties 

^ About to Marry. A Seiies 
of lustnictions in Jest and 
lOamesL By the Hon. Hugh 
KowLEY, With Humorous Il- 
lustrations. Price 31. bd., ele- 
j;antly bound, and enclosed in 
tinled wrapper, beautifulljr 
scented by RiMMEL. 




*,• BlforitaU<tglhg"irmJMplttim" 
■ Iff cmaull ikh nilU ■•v.lTk. If it 
% /[uamsitt ofainil lift-lme 
it vtitl at Unit be fomtd ^ 



merican Happy Thoughts. The 

inert collection of American Humoiu ever made. Foolscap Bvo, 
Uustrated covers, \s. [Preparing. 



Anacreon. Illustrated by 

the Exquisite Designs of Girodet. Trans- 
lated by Thomas Moore. Bound in vellum 
cloth and Etniscan gold, \3s. 61/. 
•.• A hiautifMl and caflivaliHr veluiiu. T»t 
wtll-*iuwt J'arii iimit. Firmin DSIiiI, afmi ytan 
tinctprodHada miniatitre edUian e/thtse txqviaiU 
deiitytJ by fi^torrAtky, attd sold a large Kitinitr Mi 
£1 p,r copy. Tk. b»iim iaw ^« ■.»««■««, 
admirtd by bilk artali imdfotU. 



rmorial Register of the Order of 

he Garter, from Edward III. to the Present Time. The several 
ihields beautifully emblazoned in Gold and Colours from the Original 
itaU Plates in St. George's Chapel, Windsor. All emblazoned b; 
land. A sumptuous volume, bound in crimson morocco, ^>i., t?^- 
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BOOKS PUBLISHED BY CHATTO *■ WINDUS. 
ARTEMUS WARD'S WORKS. 

Artem US Ward, 

Complete. TbeWorksof Chailk 
Farrer Browne, bcEter kncnm •■ 
"Arteuus Ward," now first col- 
lected. Crown 8vo, with fine Por- 
tiait, facsimile of bandwiiting, hs-, 
S40 pages, doth neat, ^I. td. 




,fAHnm, O'-.td t,m 6. glad t, t—m> 
kU vrriinagj irr ■ tentplttt fmrwt. 

Artemus Ward's 

Lecture at the Egyptian Hall, 
with the Puioiama. Edited In Or 
late T. W. Robertson, Author of "Caste," &c, and E. P. Hnio- 
. Small 4to, exqaisitcly printed, bound in green and gold, «ilk 
-s Tinted Illustrations, 6/. 



Artemus Ward : his Book. With Notes 

and Introdaclion by the Editor of the " Biglow Papeis." Oati 
the wittiest books published for many jears. Fcap, 8to, illustntti 

The Sa/nrdat /tmiim sayi:— "The authot eombiiies (he powm afnmiaif 

Artemus Ward: his Travels among 

the Mormons and on the Rampage. Edited bvE. P. Hmfr 
ETON, Ihe Agent and Companion of A. Ward whilst "ontlK 
Rampage." New Edition, price it. 

*,' Stmt a/ Arlimai'i iHtit rttirlli-pnntsking fattrs an ti hf fouttd in (fa 
Sw*. Th, ciafiliTi CH Ikt Momsis mil Mniind l%t sUrnitt aumtnimm^. * 



Artemus Ward's Letters to " Punch," 

Among the Witches, and other Sketches. Cheap Popular Edilio* 
' Fcap. Svo, in illustrated cover, I/. ; or, i6mo,bound tnclothexira, ul 

nUck ^trr found upon t!L anlktr't iSil ^U^^%ctaH. '"'"™' "■">"'*'' 

Artemus Ward among the Fenians: 

with the Showman'; Experiences of Life at Washington, and Milituj 
Ardour at Baldinsville, Toned paper, price bd. 
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Army Lists of the Roundheads and 

Cavaliers in the Civil War, 1642, Second Edition, considerably 
Enlu^ed and Corrected. Edited, with Notes, by EoWABU FeacOCK, 
F.S.A. 4to, haif-Roxburghe, ^s. 6d. 

•»• Vtry iKttresting la Antiquaries and Gentalogittx,' 

The Art of Amusing. 

A Collection of Graceful Arts, 
Games, Tricks, Puzzles, and 
Charades, intended to amuse 
everybody, and enable all to 
amuse everybody else. By 
Frank Bbllew. With nearly 
300 Illustrations. Crovni 8vo, 

^ • *M*i o/antsimtna tvir fMi^luJ. 

AwfulOrammers. 

A New American Joke Book. 
Edited by TiTUS A. Brick, 
Author of "Shaving Them," 
Fcap. 8vo, with 
curious lUuslratio 




s.(.d. 
\x virtuous man « 
'-De QuiNcv. 



I, printed on toned 




Babies and Ladders : 

Essays on Things in General, By 
Emmanuel KtNK. A New Work 
of Irresistible Humour (not Ameri- 
em}, which has excited consider- 
able attention, Fcap. Svo, with 
numerous Vignettes by W. S. 
Gilbert and others. 11. 



Bayard Taylor's Diversions of the 

Echo Club. A Delightfiil Volume of Refined Literary Humour. 
In i6mo, paper cover, with Portrait of the Author, is. dd, ; cloth 
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- Rwskin's Edition op " Grimm." 

Bechstein's As Pretty as Seven, 

other Popular German Stories. Collected by Ludwig Bechs 
With Additiotial Tales by the Btothers Gkihh. ioo Illustrati 
RiCHTEB. Small 4to, green and gold, 6s. W. ; gUt edges, J 

wa>, a Canfaniat IB lilt Girmait Stiriti ef llu BtvUim Grimm, and Ik. 
an i^ually fire and kiaW^fsl. Tin juaiil rimplicity e/ RickUr'l tngt 
laiU ckarm evrry iover b/ Ugetdary Urr. 

The Biglow Papers. By James Rust 

LowBLL. The Best Edition, with full Glossary, of thes« 
ordinary Verses. Fcap. Svo, illustrated cover, i.;. 

Uniform with our "Rabelais." 

Boccaccio's Decamer 

Now fully ttsnslated into "Ex 
with Introduction by Thomas W* 
F.S.A. Crowii Svo, with the Bl 
FTJL Engravings by Stothard 
adorned Pickenog's tine Edition 
Jiahed at £i i2j. &/. This 
ICdition is only "Ji. 6J, 



Book of Hall-Marks ; or. Manual 

Rererence for (he Goldsmith and Silversmith. By Alfred 
scHAtiNiG, Manageroflhe Liverpool Assay Office. Crown 8vi 
46 Plates of the Hall-Maiks of the different Assay Towns 
United Kingdom, as now Stamped on Plate and Jewellery, Jj. 
" ■ Tlu4 wsrli rivti practicai ttulkndt for UtHi^ Iht aimlilf tf gold an. 




f/< 



tpi/edh "u aulMorfir Ui s 
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Booksellers, A History of. A Work 

giTing full Accounts of the Great Publishing Houses and thdr 
Founders, both in London and the Provinces, the Historj of 
tlieir Rise and Progress, and descriptions of the special class of 
Literature dealt in by each. Crown Svo, over 500 pages, with fiontil- 
piece and numerons Portraits and Illustrations, clolh extra. Is. bd, 

ai[UD»dicuntlL pan DfoiiE good History of BaolucUen."— Thomas Carlvle. 

Booth's Epigrams : Ancient and Modem, 

Humorous, Witty, Satirical, Moral, and Panegyrical. Edited by 
the Rev. John Booth, B.A. A New Edition. Pott Svo, cloth gilt,6(. 



" Is out civiliadon x fjiilure, or B ihf Cnucasian played oulf" 

BRET HARTE'S WORKS. 

tVUely ktumm for iheir Exquisite Palftos ami Ddigii/ul ffumeur. 

Bret Harte's Complete Works, in Prose 

and Poetry. Now First Collected. Wilh Introductory Essay by 
J. M. Bbllbw, Portrait of the Author, and 50 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, 650 pages, cloth extra, ^s. fid. 
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8 BOOKS PUBLISHED BY CHATTO 6* WINI>US. 
BRET HARTE'S WORKS-«i«/&«tf/. 

Bret Harte's Luck of Roaring Camp, 

and other Stories. Fcap. 8vo, illustrated cover, u. 

Bret Harte's That Heathen Chinee, 

and other Humorous Poems. Fcap. 8vo, illustrated cover, is. 6dl 



Bret Harte's Sensation Novels Con- 
densed. Fcap. 8vo, illustrated cover, ix. 6d. 

*«* A nu>it enjoyable book, only surpassed, in tis social class^ by ThmAtrwft 
BurleMque NoveU. 

Bret Harte's Lothaw ; or, The Adventures 

of a Young Gentleman in Search of a Religion. By Mr. BeR- 
j AM INS {^Bret Harte), Price 6^. Curiously lUustrated. 



Bret Harte's East and West. Fcap. 

8vo, illustrated cover, \s, 

Bret Harte's Stories of the Sierras, and 

other Sketches. 
Miller, Author 



other Sketches. With a Wild Story of Western Life by jdiQOiV 

of '' Songs of the Sierras." Illustrated oovo^ ti- 



NEW EDITIONS OF SIB DAVID BBEWSTEB'S WOBKIi 

Brewster's More Worlds than One, 

the Creed of the Philosopher and the Hope of the 
lilevcnth Edition. Crown Svo, cloth, very neat, 4r. 6^. 



Brewster's Martyrs of Science : 

Galileo, Tycho Brahe, Kepler. Crown Svo, cloth, very neat, 4/. 6^. 

Brewster's The Kaleidoscope Prac- 
tically Described. Crown Svo, with numerous IllustnUioib. 
clolh, very neat, 4r. dd. 

Brewster's The Stereoscope Prac- 
tically Described. Crown Svo, numerous Illustrations, dotk 
neat, 4r. dd, 
•»• This was the great philosopher' s last contribution to practical science. 
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Bright's (Rt. 

on Public Affairs o 


Hon 


J. 


, M.P 


) Speeches 

Collated with the 


the 1^1 


Twr 


nty Years 


best Public Reports. 


Royal i6mo, 370 pages, 


cloth extra, \s. 


•.• A boska/tficinliK 


trtit a( th 


pr.„ 


1 Um4, ai 


aomUrfnUyctmt. 



OOLMAN'S HUMOKOna WORKS. 

Broad Grins. My Nightgown and Slippers, 

and other Humorous Worlts, Prose and Poetical, of George Col- 
man (he Younger. Now first collected, with Life and Anecdotei of 
the Author, by GeokgeB, Buckstone. Crown 8vo, 500 pp. ,7*. 6J. 
»,• Admirtrt 1^ gtunint Engliikmt and kumBHrtoiU bi Jtlighlid nilk ikii 

-- ..,-., .. . 1„ owMj. Ai a Kit, Ai Am Aad <•! ifwal im 

cf Ail aiility CBMiJ, at Ikt *mr<il dc- '- 

'"' - iankrmfi 1 



tditien e/Georvt 
lAtfrritiiu ^aay uu afsm 



OHTnais," and SanAnifl tAirr 



imW BOOK VOR BOYS. 



^^^^^J^s^^tt^--- -i^f-j—. i.^^^^H 


f 


™^"W 


- .jBhHIP 



The Conquest of the Sea: A History 

of Divers and Diving, from the Earliest Times to the Present Day. 
By HbnbySiebe. Profusely Illustrated with tine Wood Engraving!. 
!5mall crown 8vo. cloth eitra. is. bd. 
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Carlyle (T.) on the Choice of Books. 

With a New Life and Anecdotes of the Author. Brows clolb, 



Chips from a Rough Log. Fcap. 8vo, 

illustrated cover, \s. 

Christmas Songs and Ballads. Selected 

»nd Edited by Joshua SY^VESTE«. A New Edition, beaotiWlj 
printed and bound in cloth, extra gilt, gilt edges, 3J. &/. 

Clerical Anecdotes and Pulpit Eccen- 
tricities. An entirely New Gathering. Square i6ino, in illuEtntd 
paper wrapper, it. lid. \ or cloth neat, \s. vid. 

The Country of the Dwarfs. By Paul 

DU Chaillu. a Book of Stajtling Interest Fcap. 8to, illus- 
trated with full-page Engravings, in fancy wrapper, \t. 

Oruikshank's Comic Almanack. 

First Series, 1835^3. A Gathering of the Best Humour tta 
Wittiest Sayings, the Drollest Quips, and the Best Things o( 

Thackeray, Hood, Maviiew, Albert Smith, A'Beckbti, 
Robert Brough,&c. With about One Thousand Woodcuts and Sttel 
Engravings by the inimitable Cruieshank, Hike, Landbus, Ac. 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, a very thick volume, price Is. dd. 
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Oruikshank's Comic Almanack. 

SecoND Series, 1844-53 Completing Che work Unifonn with the 
FlttST Series, and written and illustrated by the same humorists. 
Crown Svo, cloth gilt, a TE17 thick volame pnce 7j ftd 




ff a* itst wil and kumnur 0/ Ikt fast iaif-crnlmy. Tli 
HUlery ^ England" far hiin!f yian. 




THE BEST aUXDl: TO HERAX.DRT. 

Cussans' Handbook of 

Heraldry; with Instructions for Tracing 
Pedigrees and Deciphering AndentMSS.; 
also. Rules for the Appointment of Liberies, 
&c., &c By John E. Cussans. Illas- 
tiated with 360 Plates and Woodcuts, Cr. 
Svo, cloth extra, gilt and emblazoned, 71.6^. 
■.• TAa VBlnmi.iiaiilifiilly firinltd <m tanrdfafrr, 
coHtains not finljr tin ordithtry maltrr to be Joimd 

rai clktr nbjtcls hillurls Knnatictd. Ammttt 
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VEHY IMPORTANT OOUHTT HISTORT. 




Cussans' History of Hertford sh 

A County Histaiy, got up in a very sapeiior luaiuier, and r: 
with the finest works of its class. Illustrated with full-page 
on Copper and Stone, and a profusion of small Woodcuts, 
1. to VI. are now ready, price 2I1. each. 

•,• A n tnlirely nrai HUtmy dJ litis imterllatl Cimnty, frtBl allttttii 
[am taall matttn ptrtaiitiiLg to thi Familj Hilfary ej Ikt locality. 



Charles Dickens Edition." 

Dickens : The Si 

of his Life. By Theodori 
LOR, Author of the "L 
Thackeray." Uniform wit 
"Charles Dickens Edition" 
Works, and forming a J 
mencan Volume to that Tsaut 
8to, crimson cloth, ^s. (yd. 



Also Publis 

The " Best Edition " of the above Work, illustrated by 
graphic Frontispiece of "Dickens as Captain Bobadil," P, 
Facsimiles, &c. Crown Svo, cloth extra, 7j. bd. 

The " Cheap Edition," in i6mo, paper wrapper, with Fton 
and Vignette, zs. 
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Uniform with the "Charles Dickens Edition." 

Dickens' Speeches, Social and Literary, 

now first collected. Uniform with, and forming a Supplemen- 
tary Volume to, the " Charles Dickens Edition," Crown 8vo, 
ciimson cloth, y. td. 

"Hi* ipeechcs are as good uiny of lusptinted wrilinEJ."— 7°^ Timut. 
Also Publishoa : 
} The "Best Edition," in crown Svo, with fine Portrait by Connt 
D'Orsay, cloth extra, -js. 6d. 
Thb "Cheap Edition," without Portrait, in i6nio, paper wrapper, 

Dickens' Life and Speeches, in One Volume, i6mo, cloth extra, 
it.bd. 

BA1,ZAC'S CONTES DBOIiATIQirBS. 

Droll Stories, collected from the 

Abbeys of Touraine. Now first Translated into English, 
Complete and Unabridced, with the whole 425 Marvellous, 
Extravagant, and Fantastic Illustrations (the finest he his everdorie) 
b^ GtiSTAVE Dor£. Beautifully printed, in Svo, cloth extra, gilt, 

gilt top, I2t. 6d. 
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The Danbury Newsman. A Brief but 

Comprehensive Record of the Doings of a Remarkable People, imder 
more Remarkable Circumstances, and Chronicled in a most Re- 
markable Manner. By Jamrs M. Bailey. Uniform with Twain's 
Screamers." Fcap. 8vo, illustrated cover, \s, 

A real American humorist" — Figaro. 






The Derby Day. A Sporting Novel ot 

intense interest, by a well-known writer. Fcap. 8vo, iUustrated 
cover, \s, 

Disraeli's (Rt. Hon. B.) Speeches 

on the Conservative Policy of the last Thirty Years, including the 
Speech at the Literary Fund Dinner, specially revised by the Author. 
Royal i6mo, paper cover, with Portrait, \s. 4//. ; in cloth, \s, lod. 

D'Urfey's ("Tom") Wit and Mirth; 

or. Pills to Purge Melancholy : Being a Collection of the 
best Merry Ballads and Songs, Old and New. Fitted to all Hu- 
mours, having each their proper Tune for either Voice or Instrument : 
most of the Songs being new set. London : Printed by W. 
Pearson, for J. Tonson, at Shakespeare's Head, over-against Cathe- 
rine Street in the Strand, 1719. 

An exact and beautiful reprint of this much-prized work, with the 
Music to the Songs, just as in the rare original. In 6 vols., laijge 
fcap. 8vo, antique boards, edges uncut, beautifully printed 00 li^ 
paper, made expressly for the work, price £^ 3J. ; or Largs PaPIB. 
Copies (a limited number only printed), price ;f 5 $s, 

*** The Pills to Purgb Melancholy Aav^ now retained (heir eeUhriiy fir it 
century and a half. The difficulty of^tainine a copy has o/late yeart rmludiik 
to a fabulous Mice, and has made even odd 7'oluntes costly. Considering- tkt cUw 
sical re^tation which the book has thus obtained^ audits very hif^ interest ai 
illustrative of the manners^ customs, and amusements of English life dttritig At 
half century following the Restoration, no apology is needed for piacingf tuck « ««ri 
m4>re within the reach of (general readers and students by rc'issuing it for thefint 
time sittce^ its original a^hpearance^ and at about a tithe of the frice for wkUk 
the old edition could now be obtained. 

For drinking-songs and love-songs^ sightly ballads, merry stories^ and PoUticol 
squihs, there^ are none to surpass these in the language. In ifnprovising tnci 
pieces, and in singing them, DTJrpev was perhaps never equalled^ except in ouf 
own century by Thbodorb Hook. The sallies of his wit amused and deligktti 
three successive^ English sovereigns ; and while his plays are fo'eotien^ hie somt* 
ond ballads still retain the light abandon and joyous freshness that recotmnsendei 
them to the wits and beaux ef Queen Anne's days. Nor can the tuamt andaf^ 
/tonaie eulogy of Steele and Addison be forgotten, and D'Urfey may now take Atf 
/i/ace on the bookthelves of the curious, side by side with the other ^uorikin ef 
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The Earthward Pilgrimage, from the 

Next World lo that which now is. By Moncure D, Conwat. 
Crown Svo, beautifully printed and bound, 71. bd. 

Edgar Allan Poe's Prose and Poetical 

Works ; including Additional Tales and the fine Essays by thit 
great Genius now First Pubhshed in this Country. With 
■ Translation of Charles Baudelairf s Essay on Poe." 750 
pages crown Svo with fine Portrait and Illustrations, cloth extra. 








POB-S COTTAGB AT F 


0I1DH,«. 




Mrs. 


Ell 


is's Mothers 


of Great 


Men. 


A New Editi 


onofthisweU-knownWc 


.z\, with numerous 




fid Portraits. 


Crown Svo, cloth gilt, 




%d. 








{lnpr^raH«,. 



The Standard Wokk on the Subject. 

Emanuel on Diamonds and Precious 

Stones ; Their History, Value, and Properties ; with Simpk 
Tests for ascertaining their Reality. By HarrV Emanuel, F.R.G.S. 
With numerous Illustrations, Tinted and Plain. A New Edition, 
with the Prices brought down to the Present Time. Crown Syo, full 
gilt, ds. 

*** Ttu present, v/A$cA is greatly m^rrigr lo thi^rst editUit, giva Ihi httttt 
utarkel Ew/jd/or Diamaitdi and Pridaui Sttnil iftBiry tin. 
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The Englishman's House, from a Cot- 
tage lo a Mansion. A Practical Guide to Members of BnUding 
Societies and all interested in Selecting or Building a House. By 
C. J, Richardson, Architect, Authorof "Old English Manrions, 
&c. Second Edition, Corrected and Enlarged, with nearljr 600 
lUustralioDi, Crown Svo, 550 pages, clolh, it. 6/. 




Our English Surnames: Their Sources 

and Significations. By Charles Wareisc Bardslev, M.A. 
Crown Svo, about 6cxi pages, cloth extra, 9<. 

Indispensable to every Household. 

Everybody Answered. A Handy Book 

for All i and a Guide to the Housewife, the Servant, the Cook, the 
Tradesman, the Workman, the Professional Man, the Clerk, Sc, 
&c, in the Duties belonging to ihcir respective Callings. Out 
thick volume, crown Svo, cloth gilt, 4/. bd. [/nprepai 



Family Fairy Tales; or, Glimpses of Elf- 

land at Heatherstone Hall. Edited by Cholmondeley PenheLI, 
Author of "Puck on Pegasus," &c. Adorned with beantifn) 
Pictures of "My Lord Lion," "King Ug^rmugger," and other 
Great Folks, by M. Ellen Edwards, and other artists. Hand- 
somely printed on toned paper, in clolh, green and gold, price 41-. bJ. 
plain, 5/. fid. coloured. 
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•7 



Faraday's Chemical History of a 

Candle. Lectures delivered to a Juvenile Audience. A New 
Edition of this well-known volume, which has been so long out of 
print. Edited by W. Cectokes, Esq., F.S.A., &c. Crown 8vo, 
doth extra, with all the Original Illustrations, price ^. 6d. 

Faraday's Various Forces of Nature. 

Wit 
Esq., F.S.A., 



FLAGELLATION I 



[; FLAaELLAKTS. 




A History of the Rod in all Countries, 

from the Earliest Period to the Present Time. The use of the Rod 
in the Church, Convent, Monastery, Prison, Army, Navy, in public 
and private ; the use of the Birch in the Family, Ladies' Seminaries, 
Boys' Schools, Colleges, the Boudoir, Ancient and Modem. By the 
Rev, W. Cooper, B.A. Second Edition, revised and corrected, 
with numerous Illustrations. Thick crown3vo,clotliextragilt,l2j.W. 
" A Rmirkablc, ud ceTtaiDly a very readable vdIuhic."— Dai7/ Tiltfrafk. 
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The Fiend's Delight: A "Cold Collation" 

of Atrocities. By DoD Grile. New Edition, in illastiated 
wrapper, fcap. 8vo, is. ; or crown 8to, cloth entra, 3J. W. 
"A specimen of 'American Humour' as unlike thst of all other Amricm 
and encTge'tic demon whose horns are well budded."— iVfO' Yerk Nation. 

The Finish to Life in and out of 

London ; or. The Final Adventures of Tom, Jerry, and Jjjgic. 

By Pierce Egan. Royal 8vo, cloth extra, with Spirited Coloured 

Illustrations by Cruiksuamk, 2U. 

•.• Ah iilrmtrilinary ficlun s/ "'Lan-Doa BV Night" in tit Days qf Gttrp 
tkt Ftmrlk. Alt Iktslmnrt plans of amtatmint in Iht niighioarkBiid af CovbU 
Ga nUn and St. yamtit artfully diKriitd, and viry giatr places Ihtj vm Ht I 

Walk up ! Walk up 1 anb see the 
Fools' Paradise; with the Many Wonder-' 

ful Adventures there, as seen in the strange, surprising 
PEEP-SHOW OF PROFESSOR WOLLEY COBBLE, 

Raree Showman these Five-and-Twenly Years. 
Crown 4to, with nearly 200 immensely funny Pictures, all beantiliilly 
coloured, bound in extra cloth gilt, price js. 6d. 




A Second Series is now Ready, called 

FurtherAdventures in Fools' Paradise, 

with the Many Wonderful Doings, as seen in the 
PEEP-SHOW OF PROFESSOR WOLLEY COBBLE. 
CrDwn 4to, with the Pictures beautifiilly Coloured, imifoim with the 
First Sekirs, in exlra cloth gilt, price is. (3d. 
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BOOKS PUBLJSIIED BY CIIATTO 6f ir/JVDLS. 19 




A Companion to all Fkehch 
Dictionaries, 

French Slang; or, 

Eccentricities of the Fiench 
Language. 

A DICTIONARY OF 

PARISIAN ARGOT, 

including all recent expressions, 

whether of the Street, the 
Theatre, or the Prison. Hand- 
somely bound in half - Kox- 
burghe, illustrated with 30 
large Wood Eogravings. Price 
p. 6a. 

;• Till iM* ii indxifntaBU to ait 
rtadtrt of rnodim Frinck litiraturt. 
It is, Usidrt, amtalnt '« Ha^, 
and may be taken atp to vkiU flDwv 
OH Ult half-kour. It doei /or Fmtk 
v/kat tmr *' SlaHg DUlignxry" dots fir 



iHgtiA. 



Fun for the Million 

A Gathering of Choice 
Wit and Humour, Good 
Things, and Sublime Non- 
Bense, by Dickens, Jkr- 
xoLD, Sam Slick, Chas. 
H, Ross, Hood, Theo- 
DOKK Hook, M arkTw ai h, 
Bkough, Col»(an, Titus 
A. Bkick, sad a Host of 
other Humourists. With 
Fictores by Matt Mor- 
gan, Gilbert, -Nast, 
Tbohpson, Cruixshank, 

eu, Bkpnton, hn. In 
p. 4to,' profnHlf illns- 
trated, with pictoM irrap- 
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20 BOOKS PUBLISHED BY CHATTO ^ WINDUS, 

The Genial Showman ; or, Show Life 

in the New World. Adventures with Artemus Ward, and the Story 
of his Life. By E. P. Kingston. Third Edition, Crown 8vo, Illus- 
trated by Brunton, cloth extra, *J5, 6d. 

•»• TAis is a most interesting work. It gives Sketches of ShowLife in the Far 
West, on the Pacific Coast, among the Mines of California, in Salt Lake City, 
and across the Rocky Mountains ; with chapters descriptive of Artemus JVarO's 
visit to England, 

RUSKIN AND CRUIKSHANK. 

German Popular Stories. Collected by 

the Brothers Grimm, and Translated by Edgar Taylor. Edited 
by John Ruskin. With 22 Illustrations after the inimitable 
designs of George Cruikshank. Both Series complete. Square 
crown 8vo, 6j. dd. ; gilt leaves, 7 j. (id, 

♦,• These are the designs which Mr. Ruskin has praised so highly^ placing them 
far above all Cruikshank* s other works of a similar character. So rare had the 
original book (published in 1823-1826^ become, that £5 to jQ6per cepy^ was an or- 
dinary price. By the consent of Mr. Taylor's family a New Edition is now issued, 
under the care and superintendence of the printers who issued the originals forty 
years ago. A few copies for sale on Large Paper, price 2M. 

Gesta Romanorum ; or, Entertaining 

Stories, invented by the Monks as a Fireside Recreation, and com- 
monly applied in their Discourses from the Pulpit. A New Edition, 
with Introduction by Thomas Wright, Esq., M.A., F.S.A. Two 
vols, large fcap. Svo, only 250 copies printed, on fine ribbed paper, 
i8j.; or, Large Paper Edition (only a few copies printed), 30;. 

Gladstone's (Rt. Hon. W. E.) Speeches 

on Great Questions of the Day during the last Thirty Years. Col- 
lated with the best public reports. Royal i6mo, paper cover, is. 4^.; 
cloth extra, is. lod. 

Golden Treasury of Thought. The Best 

Encyclopaedia of Quotations and Elegant Extracts, from Writers of 
all Times and all Countries, ever formed. Selected and Edited by 
Theodore Taylor, Author of "Thackeray, the Humorist and 
Man of Letters," "Story of Charles Dickens' Life." Crown Svo, 
very handsomely bound, cloth gilt, and gilt edges, 7^. 6d. 

• • - ■■■■■■■ i^— I .1 ■ ■^^—^ ^^^i— — ^i^Mi ■ ■■■ PIMM M .M , ^mm^^^ m ^^— ^—^ip— ^M^^i^^i^^-^^iM^W^M^M^^^^,^^,^^^^ 

Grose's Dictionary of the Vulgar 

Tongue. 1785. A genuine unmutilated Reprint of the First Edi- 
tion. Quarto, bound in half- Roxburgh e, gilt top, price &f. 



Only a small number of copies ^ this very vulgar, but very curious, 
been printed, for the Collectors of** Street Words" and Colloquialisms. 
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BOOKS PUBLISHED BY CHATTO &■ WINDUS. ai 

Hall's (Mrs. S. O.) Sketches of Irish 

Character, With numerous lUiutmtions on Steel and Wood, by 
Daniel Maclise, R.A., Sir John Gilbert, W. Harvey, and 
G. Crvieshank. 8vo, pp. 450, cloth extra, -js, ti. 



-■is^^ 



"The Irish tkelcTii 
5l»lch« in 'OurVill 
bright" — Biackwood'i 




Companion to "The Secret Out." 
Hanky-Panky. A New and Wonderful 

Book of Very Easy Tricks, Very Difficult Tricks, White 
Magic, Steight of Hand ; in fact, all those startling Deceptioiis 
which the Great Wizards call " Hanky-Panky. " Edited by W. H, 
Crbuee, of Regent Street. With nearly 200 Illustrations. Crown 
8to, clotii extra, price 4^. 6d. 
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22 BOOKS PUBLISHED BY CHATTO &■ WINDUS. 

Hans Breitmann's Ballads. By J. 

Lbland. The Complete Work, from the Author's revised Edit 
Royal i6mo, paper cover, u. ; in cloth, u: 6d. 




Hatton's (Joj 

Kites and Pigeons. 

most amusing NotcIe 
WithlllustrationsbyLlN 
Sambourne, of "Puni 
Fcap. 8vo, illustrated w: 
per, ti. 

Hawth or n e 



. vith an Introduction, 

MONCURE D. CONV 

. Rojral l6mo, paper cc 



Holidays with Hobgoblins, and Talk 

Strange Thii^s. By Dudley Costello. Fcap. 8vo, illnsti 
boaids, with Picture by George Cruikshank. ss. 

OLIVSR WENDELL HOLUmS' WORKS. 

Holmes' Autocrat of the Breakfj 

Table. An entirely New Edition of tHs Favourite Work. R 
i6mo, paper cover, is.; in cloth, neat, \s. dd. 



Holmes' Poet at the Breakfast Tab 

From January to June. Paper cover, ii. 



fc- 



Holmes' Professor at the Breakfj 

Table. A Companion Volume to the " Autocrat of the Brea 
Table." Royal j6mo, paper cover, ii. ; cloth neat, ii. 6d. 

Holmes' Wit and Humour. Deligh 

Verses, in the style of the elder Hood. Fcap. Svo, itlust 
wrapper, n. 
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BOOKS PUBLISHED BY CHAITO &■ WJNDUS. 
THE ONLY COHPLETE HOatBTH EYIB PUBLIBHSD 




Hogarth's Works ; with Life and Anecdotal 

Descriptions of Ihe Pictures, by John Ireland and John Nichols. 



The Work includes 150 Engravings, reduceii in exact facsimile of 
the Original Plates, specimens of which have now beconie veiy 
scarce. The whole in Three Series, Svo, cloEh, gilt, 22j. bd. Each 



the Original Plates, specimens of which have now become 1 
" ■ The whole in Three Series, 8vo, cloth, gill, mj. bd. E 

, however. Complete in itself, and is sold separately at 



^s. bd. 



Hogarth's Five Days' Frolic; or, Pere- 

grioalions by Land and Water. Illustrated wiih Tinted Drawings, 
made by Hogarth and Scott during the Journey. 4(0, beautifdlj 
printed, cloth, extra gilt, ICu. (td. 
•*• A gra^c and most rxtrairrdinary pictjtrt of lit Aeartji En^ilh thnts 



Hood's Whims and Oddities. The 

Entire Work. Now issued Complete, the Two Parts in One Volume, 
with all the Hiunoious Designs. Royal iGmo, paper cover, is.} doth 
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24 BOOKS PUBLISHED BY CHATTO &■ WIlfDUS. 

Hunt's (Leigh) Tale for a Chimney 

Corner, and other choiining Eisajrs. Wilh IntiixlucCion bf Edhitnii 
Ollier, and Portnit supplied by the late Thoknton Hurt. 
Royal ifinio, paper cover, u. /^. ; doth neat, is. tod. 

Hunt's (Robert, F.R.S.) Drolls of Old 

Cornwall ; or, Pofui^r. Romances op the West of Eng- 
land. New Edition, Complete in One Volume, with lUnstn- 
tions by Geokge Critikshank. Crown 8to, txtix doth gilt, 
71. W. 

•." ■' Mr. Hanl'i charming bwjk on ihe Drollj and SHm« of the We« of 
England " — Saturday Sej/inu. 

Jennings' (Hargrave) 

One of the Thirty. With curiooi Illas- 

trations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, xat.fd. 

*,• Att txfriiordiitary itarratiuty tmeinr daim 

^^^ar,lh■aa^ Ilia. Tkr^ih AthlanenttmBa 

yiii emilty.'^ , 

■mV tkal/tUu^mJiiiai. 




Jennings' (Hargrave) 

The Roslcruclans : Their Rita* v<^ 

Mysteres W (h chapters on the Ancient Fire and S«*J«l 
V\ u sh ppers and Explanat ons of (he Mystic Symbols repniented 
n the Monun ents and Tal smans of the Primeval PhiloioiJiEK. 
Crown Svo cloth exira, with about 300 Illustrations, lot, %d. 

Joe Miller's Jests; or, The Wit's Vade 

Mecum, Being a collection of the most brilliant Jests, the politest 
Repartees, the most elegant Bon-Mots, and most pleasant short 
Stories in the English Language. London; Panted by T. Read, 
1739. A remarkable facsimile of the very rare Original Editior. 
8ro, half-Roxburghe, 91. f>d. 
:• Onlyavcry/rmcipitssf thiihumnrtiH and racy 1^ h«^ hast itm n- 



Josh Billings: His Book of Sayings. 

IVith Introduction by E. V. Hingston, Companion of Artcmuc 
Ward when on his " Travels." ¥ca^. ?iio, vUustrated cotct, ij. 
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SOOXS PVBUSHBD BY CHATTO 6- WIlfDUS. aS 

Kalendars of Gwynedd ; or, Chrono- 

]£^cal Lists of Ijards-Licutenant, Sheriffs and Kniglils for Anglesey, 
Caetnarvon, and Merioneth. With Lists of the Lords-Presidenu of 
Wales, and the Coaslables of the Castles of BcBiunaris, Caernarvon, 
Conway, and Harlech. Coiapiled by EuwAKS Brkese, F.S.A. 
With Notes by William Watkin Edward Wynnb, Esq., F.S.A., 
of Peniirih. Only a limited number printed. One volume, demy 
4I0, cloth extra, aSj. 

Lamb's (Charles) Essays of Elia. The 

Complete Work. Beaulifiilly printed, and uniform with the "Essays 
of Leigh Hunt." Royal liaaa, paper cover, \s.\ cloth neat, 1.1, bd. 

Leigh's Carols of Cockayne. Vers de 

Soci^te, mostly descriptive of London Life. By HbnkV S. Leigh. 
With numerous exquisite Designs by Alfred Concanbn and the 
late John Leech. Small 4to, el^ant, uniform with "Puniana," 



WITH "Dr. Syntax." 

Life in London ; or. 

The Day and Night Scenes of Jerry 
Hawthorn and Corinthian Tom. WITH 

Deoll Ilhistrations, in Colours, 
after the Originals. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, ^s. 6rf. 

■.* Out Df Oil moil fotularlooilntrissKid. 
II »ni an immintl Javofrili mik Cittgl IV.. 
nnd as a picliirt 0/ Lendei lift fi/ly ytars agt 

Literary Scraps. A Folio Scrap-Book of 

340 columns, with guards, for the reception of Cuttings from News- 
papers, Extracts, Miscellanea, &c. A very useful book. In folio, 
half-roan, cloth sides, -js. 6d. 

Little Breeches, and other Pieces {Pike 

CovNTV Ballads). By Colonel John Hay. Foolscap Svo, illus- 
trated cover, IS. 6rf, 
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26 BOOKS PUBLISHED BY CHATTO &- WINDUS, \ 

The Little London Directory of 1677. 

The Oldest Fiinled List of the Merchants sod Bankers of London. 
Reprinted from the Exceedinglr Rare Original, with an Introdnetioo 
by John Camden Hotten. i6mo, in a beatitifiil binding, after 
the original, bs. 6d. 

The Log of the Water Lily, during Three I 

Cruises on the Rhine, Neckat, Main, Moselle, Danube, Saone, and | 
Rhone. S7 R. B. Mansfield, B.A. Illnstnted hj Alvbsd 
Thompson, B.A. Fifth Edition, revised and consideiablj enlaced. 
Crown 8»o, cloth extra, gilt, 51. | 

Longfellow's Prose 

Works, Complete, fnididine his 
Stories and EsMjn, wMr for tbc 
first lime collected. Edited, with 
a Preface, by the Anthor of " Ten- 

nysoniana." With Portrait and 
Illustrations, drawn by Valimtike 
BKOUl.By, and beautifully engraved, 
650 pages, crown Svo, cloth gil>, 
•Jt. W. 

Lost Beauties of the English Language. 

An Appeal to Authors, Poets, Clergymen, and Public Speakers; 
with an Introductory Essay. By Charles Mackay, LL.D. In 
crown 8vO, cloth extra, imifonn with the"Slang Dictionary," 6j. W. 

Uhiform with "ThbMagiciab's Own Book." 

Magic and Mystery. A Splendid Collec- 
tion of Tncks with Cards, Dice, Balls, 4c., with fully descriptht 
working Directions. Crown Svo, with numerous Illustrations, clo(l> 
extra, 4J, f>d. [J^efiarinS- 

Companion to "Thb Secret Out." 

The Magician's Own Book. Containing 

ample Instructions for Fetfomnances in Legerdemain with Cups and 
Balls, £^s, Hats, Handkerchiefs, &c. All from Actual Expetienca 

Edited by W. H. Ckkukk, J\m., of Regent Street. Cloth eiDi. 

m'fli 200 Illustrations, v- ^■ 
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BOOKS PUBLISHED BY CHATTO ^ WINDUS. 27 
MARK TWAIN'S WORKS. 

Mark Twain's Choice Works. With 

extra passages to the "Innocenis Abroad," now first reprinted, and 
a Life of the Author. 50 Illnstiations by Mark TWAIN and other 
Aitists, and Portrait of the Author, 700 pages, doth gilt, 71. W. 

Mark Twain's Inno- 
cents Abroad : The Voyage Out 

Crown gvo, cloth, line toned paper, 
3/. bd, ; or fcap. Svo, illustrated 
wrapper, \s. 

Mark Twain's New 

Pilgrim's Progress : The V<^- 

age Home. Crown Svo, cloth, fine 
toned paper, 31. dd. ; or fcap. Svo, 
illustrated wrapper, \s. 

Mark Twain's Bur- 
lesque Autobiography, First 

Children. Fcap. 8vo, illustrated cover, 6<il 




Mark Twain's Eye-Openers. A Volume 

of immensely Funny Sayings, and Stories that will bring a smile upon 
the gruffest countenance. Fcap. 8vo, illustrated wrapper, u. 

MarkTwain's Jumping Frog, and other 

Humorous Sketches. Fcap. Svo, illustrated cover, \s. 

" An inimitabLy funny book."— ^a/un^v Stvim. 

Mark Twain's Pleasure Trip on the 

Continent of Europe. (The " Innocenis Abroad" and "New 
Pilgrim's Progress" in one volume.) 500 pages, paper boards, aj.; 
or in cloth, 2s. td. ___^^______^_ 

Mark Twain's Practical Jokes ; or, 

Mirth with Arteraus Ward, and other Papers. By Mark Twain, 
and other Humorists. Fcap. Svo, illustiated cover, is, 

MarkTwain's Screamers. A Gathering 

of Delicious Bits and Short Stories. Fcap. Svo, illustrated cover, is . 
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28 BOOA'S PUBLISHED BY CHATTO &= WINDUS. 

Mayhew's London Characters : Illus- 
trations of the Humour, Pitlios, a.nd Peculiarities of Xxmdon Life. 
B; Henky Mayhew, Author of " London Labour and the LornkM 

Poor," and other Writers. With nearly loo graphic Illaslrations. 
Crown Svo, cloth gilt, tbout 300 pages, 7j. 6rf. \Preparing. 

Magna Charta. An exact Facsimile of the 

Original Document, preserved in the British Museum, very careTuUf 
drawn, and printed on fine plate paper, nearly 3 feel long by 2 feet 
wide, with the Arms and Seals of the Barons elaborately wnblazoned 
in Gold and Colours. A.D. 1215. Frices^r.; or, handsomely fhuned 
and glazed, in carved oalt, of an antique pattern, aw. (td. 
A fiill Translation, with Notes, has been prepared, price td. 
ENTIRBLT NSW GAMBS. 



^l-i^.. 




The Merry Circle, and How the Visitors 

were entertained during Twelve Pleasant Evenings. A Book ol 
New Inletlectual Games and Amusements. Edited by Mrs. CiaU 
Bellbw. Crown Svo, numerous Illustrations, cloth extra, 4J. (^. 

'.' A capital B^k sf Hs«!choId A muume-l!. mkick will pti^, bstk old aW 

Monumental Inscriptions of the West 

Indies, from the Earliest Date, with Genealogical and Historical 

Annotations, &c., from Original, Local, and other Sources. IlluS' 

trative of the Hislories and Genealogies of the Seventeenth Centui7, 

tlie Calendars of Slate Papers, Peerages, and Baronetages. Willi 

^Engravings of the Arms of the principal Families. Chiefly collected 

^■■j^ spot by the Author, Capt. J. II. Lawbence-Aeicher. Cm 

^^^^B(^ demy 4to, about joo pages, cloth extra, zii, 
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BOOKS PUBLISHED BY CHATTO &> WINDUS, 29 

Mr. Brown on the Goings-on of Mrs. 

Brown at the Tichbome Trial, &c. Fcap. 8vo, illustrated cover, u. 

Mr. Sprouts: His Opinions. Fcap. 8vo, 

illustrated cover, ix. 

Uniform with **Tom D'Urfey's Pills." 

Musarum Deliciae; or, The Muses' Re- 
creation, 1656 ; Wit Restor'd, 1658 ; and "Wit's Recreations, 1640. 
The whole compared with the originals ; with all the Wood Engrav- 
ings, Plates, Memoirs, and Notes. A New Edition, in 2 volumes, 
post Svo, beautifully printed on antique laid paper, and bound in 
antique boards, 2ij. A few Large Paper copies have been prepared, 
price 3Sj. 

*»* Of the Poets of the Restoration^ there are 7wne whose works are more rare 
than those of Sir fohn Mennis and Dr. yaines Smith. The small voluTne entitled 
** Musarum. Deliciee ; or^ The Muse^ Recreation,*' which contains the productions 
ef these two friends, was not accessible to Mr. Freeman when he compiled his 

Kentish Poets,* and has sittce become so rare that it is only found in the cabinets 
of the curious. A reprint of the " Musarum Delicice," together with several other 
kindred pieces of the period, appeared in 1817, forming two volumes of Facetice, 
edited by Mr. E. Dubois, author of"^ The Wreath,** 6f»c. These volumes having in 
turn become exceedingly scarce, the Publishers venture to put forth the present new 
edition, in which, while nothing has been omitted, no pains have been spared to 
render it more complete and elegant than any that has yet appeared. The type, 
plates, and woodcuts of the originals have been accurately followed; the notes of 
the Editor of 181 7 are considerably augmented, and indexes have been added, 
together with a portrait of Sir John Mennis, from a painting by Vandykein Lord 
Clarendon* s Collection, 

The Mystery of Mr. E. Drood. An 

Adaptation. By Orpheus C. Kerr. Fcap. Svo, illustrated 
cover, IS, 

The Mystery of the Good Old Cause: 

Sarcastic Notices of those Members of the Long Parliament that 
held Places, both Civil and Military, contrary to the Self-denying 
Ordinance of April 3, 1645 ; with the Sums of Money and Lands 
they divided among themselves. Small 4to, half-morocco, 7^. dd. 

Never Caught in Blockade-Running. 

An exciting book of Adventures during the American Civil War. 
Fcap. Svo, illustrated cover, is, 

II I ■ ■■ I ■■ I I !■ 
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Napoleon III., the Man of His T 

from Caricatures. Part I. The Stoby of tub Life o 
LBOK IIL, astold by J. M. Harwell. 

Part II. The Same Story, as told by the Popular 
TURES of the past Thirty-fiye Years. Crown 8to, with 
Frontispiece and over lOO Caiicfttuies, 400 pp., 7^. 61/. 
V r*i Ki/icl if Ml a^iri i, te fivt Bnik Sidis of Ot Siary. Tht 
- -'- '' tnmnd ef CsH&unlal and Eneiith Ciiricaiitrei / 
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BOOKS PUBLISHED BY CHATTO 6- WINDUS, 31 
THE OLD DRAMATISTS. 

Ben Jonson's Works. With Notes, Criti- 
cal and Explanatory, and a Biographical Memoir by William 
GiFFORD. Edited by Lieut. -Col. Francis Cunningham. Com- 
plete in 3 vols., crown 8vo, Portrait. Cloth, 6j. each; cloth gilt, 
(ys, 6d. each. 

George Chapman's Plays, Complete, from 

the Original Quartos. With an Introduction by Algernon Charles 
Swinburne. Crown 8vo, Portrait. Cloth, 6s, ; cloth gilt, 6s. 6d. 

[In preparation, 

Christopher Marlowe's Works: In- 
cluding his Translations. Edited, with Notes and Introduction, 
by Lieut. -Col. F. Cunningham. Crown 8vo, Portrait. Cloth, 6s. ; 
cloth gilt, 6^. 6d, 

Philip Massinger's Plays. From the 

Text of Wm. Gifford. With the addition of the Tragedy i^f 
** Believe as You List." Edited by Lieut. -Col. Francis Cunning- 
ham. Crown Svo, Portrait. Cloth, 6s. \ cloth gilt, 6s, 6d, 

' Original Lists of Persons of Quality; 

Emigrants ; Religious Exiles ; Political Rebels ; Serving Men Sold 

for a Term of Years ; Apprentices ; Children Stolen ; Maidens 

Pressed ; and others who went from Great Britain to the American 

Plantations, 1 600- 1 700. With their Ages, the Localities where they 

formerly Lived in the Mother Country, Names of the Ships in 

I which they embarked, and other interesting particulars. From 

k MSS. preserved in the State Paper Department of Her Majesty's 

Public Record Office, England. Edited by John Camden 

' HOTTEN. A very handsome volume, crown 4to, cloth gilt, 700 

1 paf;^ 3 1 J. 6d. A few Large Paper copies have been printed, 

price 5ar. 

g Parochial History of the County of 

"^ Oornwall. Compiled from the best authorities, and corrected and 

~r improved from actual survey. 4 vols. 4to, cloth extra, ;^3 3^. the 

}| set; or, separately, the first three volumes, idr. each; the fourth 

„ volnme,l8.. 
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31 BOOKS PUBLISHED BY CUATIO &■ WINDUS. 
Companion to the " Bon Gaultier Ballads." 

Puck on Peg^asus. By H. Cholmondeley 

Pennbll. In 4to, pnnted within an India-paper tone, and eleguilly 

bound, gilt, gilt edges, price lo*. td. 

' Iknugk fivr EdilitHt, re'iivlas 

- andirillianlbBBk." /■ aJdilioi 

lANK, JOKH LbKH, JuUAH PoitTCH, "pHU* 

Paton, Millais, Jomm Tbkhibl, Kicha«d 



™/2r%^ 



(*i hitluil fraiii at " 



C^M 



—Ihi beil boBk ft,r Ihi Dra-wini-rocm taili fiibliikid. 

By tha eame Author. 

Modern Babylon, and other Poems. 

Small eiOT'n 8vo, clolli e»tra, gUt, 4J. W. 




Companion TO "CussANs'HuRALDRY." 

The Pu rsu rvant of Arms; 

or, Heratdry founded u;.on Facts. A 
Popular Guide to the Science of HenUdry. 
Hy J. R. PLANCHfi. Esq., F.S.A., 
.Somerset Herald. To w'.iich are added, 
Kssays on the Badges of the Houses of 
Lancaster and York. A Nev EditJon, 
enlarged and revised by the Author, illns- 
tFsted with Coloured FrontisiHeoe, five 
full-page Plates, imd about 200 JUnba' 
tions. Beautiful!/ boond in clo^ with 
Emblematic Dcsi^m, extra gilt, 71. tt 
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The Knowing 

Ones at Home. Stona 
of their Doings at a Local 
Science Meeting, at the 
Crystal Palace, at St 
Paul's, at B Foresten' 
rate, &c., &C. A N«* 
and entirely Original Ho- 
moroua Story, cratuaicd 
with Fun from the filtf 
page to the last. Pi* 
usely Illustrated I9 
Brunton, Matt IfOi- 
GAN, and other Artkb 
410, handaome wikpperi » 
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BOOKS PUBLISHED BY CHATTO Sf WINDUS. 33 

Policeman Y: His Opinions on War 

and the Millingtary. With Itlustmtions by the Author, JuHN 
Edward So»en. Cloth, very neat, ' ■ ■ 






For Gold and Silversmiths. 

Private Book of Useful AMoys and 

Memoranda for Goldsmiths and Jewellers. B^Jahbs £. 

Collins, C.E., of Birmingham. Royal i6ino, 31-. ^d. 

*.• Tlusrcrelso/lkrCaldaHdSUvtrsmilks' Arl art keri gijKn,ftr thi btnffit 
/ffnting Apprenhas a«d Prac/Uientn. II iz an invaluatlr iuK* (0 /At TrmH. 

" An Awfully Jollv Book for Parties." 

Puniana: Thoughts 

" Wise and Otherwise. By the 
Hon. Hugh Rowley. Best 

Book of Riddles and Puns 

ever formed. With nearly 100 

exquisitely Fa.nciful Drawings. 

Contains nearly 3000 of Hie 

beat Riddles, and 10,000 most 

^ outrageous Puns, and is one of 

'^ the most Popular Books ever 

^" issued. New Edition, small 

quarto, uniform wilh the 

" Bab BaUads." Price 61. 

" EnonDout burlesque — uiup' 
venture to ihiuk tliaL this very q>Leer 







i.sJnuld 



sug^H that, to a dull person desirous 10 get credit with the younf h 
people, it would be good poUcyio invest in the book, uid dole it out by instalm 
-Saturday Sevitia, 

By the same Authof. 

A Second Series of Puniana: Containing 

nearly 100 beauiifiilty executed Drawings, >ad a splendid Collection 
of Riddles and Puns, fiilly equal to those in the First Volume. Small 
quarto, uniform with the First Series, cloth gilt, gilt edges, &. 

\yearfy rtady. 

Remarkable Claimants, Ancient and 
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The Works of Rabelais. FaithMl 

lated from the French, with variorum Notes, and numei 
teristic Jllustrations hj Gustave DorB, Crown Svo, i 
700 pages. Price -js. 6d. 



Uniform w 



"Wonderful Characters.' 



Remarkable Trials and Not< 

■I Characters. From "Half-Hanged Smith," 1700, to ( 

■t il shot at the Queen, 184a By Captain L. BENSoh, W 

»' ill Ml-oaee ED?Tavm?a bv Phiz. 8va. ««o oa^es. tx. 61/. 
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Rogues and Vagabonds of the Race- 

Oourse. Fuli Explanations how they Cheat at Roulette, Three 
' Cards, Thimble-rig ; with some Account of the Welsher and Money- 
Lender. By Alfrkd Toulmin, late 65th Rcgt, Fcap. 8vo, iJlns- 



Rollof Battle Abbey; or, A List of the Prin- 

dpal Warriois who came over jrom Noimandy with William the 
Conqueror, and Settled in this Country, A.D. 1066-7. CarefbUy 
drawn, and printed on fine plate paper, nearly three feet 1^ two 
feet, with the Arms of the principal Barons elaborately emblazoned 
in Gold and Colouisl Price 51. ; or, handsomely framed in carved 
oak of an antique pattern, zzs. id. 

Roll of Oaerlaverock: the Oldest Heraldic 

Roll 1 including the Original Anglo-Norman Poem, and an English 
Translation of the MS. in the British Museum. By Thomas 
Wright, M. A. The Anns emblazoned in goid and colours. In 
4to, very handsomely printed, eittra gold cloth, I2j. 

Roman Catholics in the County of 

York in 1604. Transcribed from the Original MS. in the Bedldan 
Library, and Edited, with Genealt^ical Notes, by Edwarb Pba- 
COCK, F.S.A., Editor of "Army Lists of the Roundheads and 
Cavaliers, 1642." Small 4to, handsomely printed and bound, 15^. 
"t* Gfivtdogisti ajid Antigaarvx vill ^nJ mtnk itew jtnd curieui mttfifftH 

tkuTuork. An eladtrratt Inatx rtftrs to evtty Mtmte in tA4 volaimt, mtnangwkieh 

'Biill bt/gund Hiaity of ttu highest Ixtxlinttrest. 




Ross's (Ohas. H.) Unlikely Tales and 

Wrong-Headed Ess&ys. Fcap. Svo, with numerous quuiit and 

amusing Illnsliationi, u. 
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Ross's (Chas. H.) Story of a Honey- 
moon. A New Edition of this chanoingly tumorotis book. 
Fcap. Svo, illustrated boards, %t. [Marly ready. 

School Life at Winchester College; 

or. The Reminiscences of a Winchester Junior. By the Author of 
" The Log of the Water Lily ;" and " The Water LUy on the 
Danube." Second Edition, Revised, Coloured Plates, 7j. &/. 




The Secret |Out ; or. One ThousJmd 

Tricks with Cards, and other Recreations ; nith Enlertunit)£ Ei' 
perimenls in Drawing Room or " White Magic" By the Author 
of the " Magician's Own Book." Edited by W. H. Crembb, Jun., 
of Regent Street. With 300 Engravings, Crown Svo, cloth, 41. W. 

*^ UndtrOuHtU of "LtMaiv:iindts Salons;' tidiiiiok has UnrlnnaStandl^ 
MaguBottailh^lFrrvhandCiTmaTiFrq/moric/ lit An. Tht Irulatrt 
eleari&fd so car^fitlfy, luith fnpravtnes to itlustratt WHt, thai not tAe sUgkiai 
digicHllfcan bcttxftriiiKld « jltrfirming llujn. 

Shaving Them; or, The Adventures of 

Three YaSees, By Titus A. Brick. Fcap. Svo, ilhistnted 

Shelley's Early Life. From Original 

Sources. With Carious Incidents, Letters, and Wiitinfs, no' 
First Publbhed or Collected. By Dbnis Florence Mac-Carthv- 
Cheaper Edition, crown Svo, with Illuslrations, 440 pages, Js, ^ 



tit to Iruk naJtri, ai tit fotli iclilicai 
c nytd olAir Tights, art litn far llu fini 
•lint ^Ht^hUa SlitUty and his mfi tirrm 



It ^iHfkUa SlitUty riHd iii mft tkrtai frtmt llu ialoK 
.. vmsdnu » Sickvillt SIntI, as lit btsi mroHS ef fiAUskilie tkt ftj' 
Ytiia/ ^jHciflts. 
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THE! POOKST HWHiT.T.ia Y 




Shelley's Poetical Works. Now First 

Reprinted Irom tlie Author's Original Editions. In Two Series, the 
FiBST containing ■' Queen Mab" and the Earlv Poems ; the Sbcond, 
"Laonand CytW, "The Cend," and Later Poems. In roTal 
l6ma, OTcr 400 pages in a volume, price I/. %d. each, in illustiuted 
cover ; 2t. 2d. each in doth extra. 

T%t TlUrd Seriet, comflttitig the Werk, wUl shortly bt ready. 

Sheridan's (Richard Brinsley) Oom- 

«lete Works, with lire and Anecdotes. Including his Dramatic 
Writings, printed from the Original Editions, his woiks in Fnxe 
and Poetry, Transktians, Speeches, Jokes, Puns, &c ; with a Collec- 
''-n erf Sheridaniana. Crown 8vo, cloth gill, with Portrait and 
- 'id. [Preforing. 



Shirley Brooks' Amusing Poetry. A 

CoUectioQ of Huffioronx Poems, Sdected by Shibley Bkooxs, 

Editor of Puiuh. Fcap. 8vo, paper boards, 21. [Preparing. 

*(* Tkil tutrl Im fir many j/tars inn evi ff fraU,axd vtry tuiiroc. 
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Signboards : Their History. With Anec- 
dotes of Fimoua Taverns and Remarkable Cbaracteis. By Jacob 
Lakwood and John Cahdbn Hotten. Sbvrntii Edition. 
Crown 8vo, clQth es:tra, 580 pp., 7J. dd. 




Bull and Mouth 

" It U not fair on Ihe part of a reviewer 10 pick oul Ibe plums of an author"! book, 
thus JUching away hiflOTcam and tcavinf little Du£ skim Diilkre]iiAiiiiiiB;but,eTeaif we 

Uessr^ Larvood and Holten'i pfuins. 



depredAtian.'* — The T 



•iut. 



iieriy kuns/rorH 



tt, thomng ike vt 



ob:&rles dickehs' bablt sketches. 

Sketches of Young Couples, Young 

Ladies and Voung Gentlemen. By "Quiz" (Charles Dickens). 
With 18 Steel-plate Illasttations by "Phiz" (H. K. Browni). 
A New Edition, crown Svo, cloth gilt, 4^. 6ii. [Jh-eparing. 




The Slang Dictionary: 

Etymological, Historical, and Anecdotal. 
An Entirely New Edition, revised 
throughout, and considerably Enlarged, 
containing upwards of a thousand moit 
words than the last edition. Crown 8to, 
with Curious Illustrations, cloth extra, 
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A EEEFSAEE FOB SMOKBBS. 

The Smoker's Text-Book. By J. Hamer, 

F.R.S.L. Exquisitely printed from "silver-faced" type, cloth, very 
neat, gilt edges, 25. 6^., post free. 

" A pipe is a great comforter, a pleasant soother. The man who smokes, thinks 
like a sage, and acts like a Samaritan.'' — Bulwer. 

"A tiny volume, dedicated to the votaries of the weed; beautifully printed on 
toaed paper, in, we believe^ the smallest type ever made (cast especially for show 
at the Great Exhibition in Hyde Park), but very clear, notwithstanding its minute- 
ness The pages sing, in various styles, the praises of tobacco. Amongst 

the writers laid under contribution are Bulwer, Kingsley, Charles Lamb, Thackeray, 
Cowper, and Byron."— ZA^ Field, 



WEST-END LIFE AND DOINGS. 




The Story of the London Parks. By 

Jacob Larwood. With numerous Illustrations, Coloured and 
Plain. In One thick Volume, crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 7^. 6d, 

*»• A mcst interesting workt giving a complete History of these favourite out-of 
door resorts ^ from the earliest period to the present time, together with the fashions, 
the promenades, the rides, the reviews, and other displays. 



Summer Cruising in the South Seas. 

By C. W. Stoddard. With about Thirty Engravings on Wood, 
drawn by Wallis Mackay. Crown 8vo, cloth, extra gilt, 5j, 

•»• Chapters descriptive of life and adventure in the South Sea Islands, in the 
style made so popular by " The Earl and the Doctor'* 
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ALOXRHON OHARLXS SWIMBOTBHIS'S WOREa 




Swinburne's William Blake: A Critical 

Essay. With fscdmile Paintings, Coloured by Hand, •*« the 
Drawings by Elate and bii Wife. Thick 8vo, cloth extra, price l6t 

Swinburne's Atalanta in Calydon. 

NeiT Edition. Foolscap 8vo, price &. 



Swinburne's Bothwell. A New Poem. 

\Inpnp»raHM. 

Swinburne's Chastelard. A Tragedy. 

Nevf Edition. Price Jj. 

Swinburne's Poems and Ballads. 

New Edition, Price ^r. 

Swinburne's Notes on his Poems, 

and on the Eevieivs which have appeared upon them. Price \s. 

Swinburne's Queen Mother and Rosa* 

mor>d. New Edition. Foolscap 8vo, price Sj. 

Swinburne's Song of Italy. Foolscap 

Svo, toned paper, cloth, price 31. kd. 
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TTfT.r.THM COMBE'S B£ST WORK. 

Dr. Syntax's Three Tours. With the 

WHpLE OF ROWLANDSON'S VEKV DROLL FULL-PAGE ILLUSTKA- 

TiOHS, IN Colours, aftek the Original Drawings. Com- 
prisiiig the well-known Tours— 

I. In SeakchIof thb Picturesque. 
3. In Search of Consolation, 
3. In Search of a Wife. 
The Three Series Complete and Unabridged, wiCh s Life of the 
Author 1^ John Cauden Hotten, Svo, cloth extra, gilt, in one 
liandsome volume, price is. fid. 

*,' OntBfOu auit ammiv '»d Uugkaile iatti rvtrfMHiikid. 




Theodore Hook's Housa, hub Putmiv. 

Theodore Hook's Ramsbottom 

Papers. The whole 29 Letters, complete and unaMdged, 
'— '- ns they left the pen of their genial and witty Author. Fcap. 



BRCJtelj 

evo, illui 



Ito, illustrated cover, 1 
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Taylor's History of Playing Card 

With SLity curious IHuslnitions, SSOpp., pries 7/. f>d. 




*,* Ajteiatl and Mtdmt Camis, CimJ. 
t, CtmMiMt and CakniaHini, Carts* 
id Blind Hatt^, Picfiul tutd fiagl-tl 







Thackerayana. Not 

and Anecdotes illostatiTe of See 
and Characters in the Works of W 
LIAM Makepeace Thackeray. ^W 
nearly Four >Iundred lllustratic 
coloured and plain. In Sto, unifi 
with the Library Edition of his woi 



Th eodore Hook 

Choice Humorous Works, with 
LudicrousAdventures, Bons-mots, Pi 
and Hoixes. With a new Life of 
Author. Portraits, Facsimiles, . 
I nu STRATI OSS. Cr. Svo, 600 pai 
cloth extra, 71. 6^. 

V "Asawitandhumorislof IhebigheMs 
h,» ns^c will be pre«r«<l. Hi< polScal u 
and jtK.T iCispril, whtn Uie hour comes Sx 
teclinu Ihem. viilt fnrm a valunu: a/ tlrrlimg 
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Ths Subscuption Room 



Timbs' Clubs and Club Life in Lon- 
don. With Anecdotes of its Famous Coffee Houses, Hostel- 
RiES, and Taverns. By John Timbs, F.S.A. New Edition, 
with Numerous Illustrations, dra,wn expressly. Crown Sto, 
cloth «i(ra, 600 pages, 71. 6rf, 



'J of old Liouioi Cluii—lht Bl^e Slocking, Xil Kat, Beef Slcak, Robin 111 

._, . ,-.■.. .. ^ .^.-,1, ,h, rivll and kandrtds of olkirs 

<d tkt/amina Cofir Ho 

..J axl If Ihi m^ modtrx ' ' '" -■-''■ 

The book 



liens, DUIIODS, Ilea a. ■a\ii:i'andlht famoulCoitc Houtts of Iht 
fuUaaxuntoflhegnnlmadtrxtliiiiofPattMiMimdSI. Jamt^i 



Timbs' English Eccentrics and Ec- 
centricities. Stories of Wealth and Fashion, Oelusions, Impos- 
tures and Fanatic Missions, Strange Sights and Sporting Scries, 
Eccentric Artists, Theatrical Folks, Men of Letters, &c. By John 
Timbs, F.S.A. An entirely New Edition, with numerous Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, cloth entra, 600 pages, •)!. dd. (.Fret"v^s- 
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Uniform with "The Turf, Chase, and Road." 

" Tom Smith." Reminiscences of the late 

Thomas Asshetom Smith, Esq. ; or. The Parsoits of an Eb^^ 
Conntiy Gentleman. By Sir J. E. Eardlet Wilmot, Bait A 
New and Revised Edition, wi& steel-plate Portrait, and pbon and 
coloored Ulnstiations. Crown 8to, cloth extra, 7/. 6^ 

Vers de Societe. An entirely New Se- 
lection, fuller and better than any hitherto made ; introdndi^all the 
Old Fayoorites, and many new ones. Edited by H. Cholmomdeliy 
Penneli, Anthor of " Pnck on Pegasus." Beautifally printed, aad 
bound in doth, extra gilt, 6f . [Preparh^. 

Victor Hugo's Les Miserables: Fan* 

tine. Now first pnUished in an English Translation, complete nd 
nnabridged. Post Sto, ilhistiated boards, 2x. [Nttuiy rmJ^. 

The other Stariet (eaeh compUie in Usdf) will foUaw. 



Vy 



^ ner's Notitia Venatica : A Treatise 

on Fox-Hnnting, the General Management of Honnds, and Ae 
Diseases of Dogs ; Distemper and Rabies ; Kemid LaiBCi>C9ii J^L 
Sixth Edition, Enlarged. By Robert C. Vyner, Esq., of £atkc»pe 
Hall, Warwickshire. With spirited Illustrations in Coix>uss, 
BY Alken, of Memorable Fox-Hunting Scenes. Rojal 9fo, 
doth extra, 2IJ. 

*«* An entirely new edition of the best work on Fox-Hunting. 

Walt Whitman's Leaves of Grass. 

The Complete Work, precisely as issued by the Author in WadiiBg- 
ton. A thick volume, 8vo, green cloth, price gs. 



" Whkman is a poet who bears and needs to be read as a whole, and dMB Ae 
ume and torrent ci his power carry the disfigi 
He is really a fine ifS^am."— -Chambers s Journal. 



volume and torrent xA his power carry the disfigurements sdong with it and xwty- 

" '" xmberts 



Warrant to Execute Charles I. A» 

exact Facsimile of this important Document, with the Fifty-niit 
Signatures of the R^cides, and corresponding Seals, adimiah^ 
executed on paper made to imitate the original document, 22 in. 1^ 
14 in. Price 2j. ; or, handsomely framed and glazed in carved ok 
of antique pattern, 141. 6d. 
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Warrant to Execute Mary Queen of 

Scots. The Exact Facsimile of this important Docnment, includ- 
ing the Signature of Queen Elizabeth and Facsimile of the Great 
Seal, on tinted paper, made to imitate the Original MS. Price 
2/. ; or, handsomely framed and glazed in carved oak of antique 
pattern, 14;. dd. 







Wonderful Characters : Memoirs and 

Anecdotes of Remarkable and Eccentric Persons of Etot Age and 
Nitlon. From ihe text of Hf.nrv Wilson and James Caulfibld. 
Crown Svo, cloth extra, with Siity.one fiill-page Engravings of 
Eitiaordinaiy Persons, ^s. 6d. 

$a» aha laiii it of will Ml readiiy lay it dtruit untii ki hai read it Ikrmgk. 
Tkt iHlffdiKlioH u aimsti nlirtly drvoltd H a cunsidtralim t/ PifFaad 

Wright's (Andrew) Court-Hand Re- 

StQred; or. Student's Assistant in Reading Old Deeds, Charters, 
Records, &c. Half Morocco, a New Edition, lot. td. 

; *,* Tkrlal[miirlBlkirra4Hilga/sld RtcsrJi.^l:. ' 

Wright's History of Caricature and 

. th* Qrotesque in Art, in Literature, Sculpture, and Fainting, from 
'.Aa Earliest Times to the Present D^. By Thomas Wkigkt, Esq., 
. F.S.A. Profosely illustrated by Faikholt. Small 4to, cloth 
extra gilt, red edges, 31/. 
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Wright's Oareeaturef^^^Htetory of th 

Georges (House of Hanovn). jjfTJh ii Fiih il liiiiiii^ Book of f 
rages, with 400 FicCurei, Caricabu^^Qibs, Broadsides, Wind 
Pictures, &c. By Thomas Wright, SSq., F.S.A. Crown S- 
cloth extra, 7/. 6rf. A few oopiei of a Large Paper Edition are s 
on sale, with extra Portraits, bound in half morocco, 30J. 

4r. Wright's volume btin^ ihe surf 

wnoatut iTQfn lAuny, wlucneLVes us nun« pod Fox." — Saturday Rrviem^ 

ALL THE BSST AUERICAK HtJUOUS. 

Yankee Drolleries. Edited by Georc 

AucusTUS Sala. ContuningARTEMUS Ward, His Book ;Bicu 

Papers; Orpheus C. Kkbr; Major Jack Downing; and Nai 
Papers. 700 pages, cloth, y. td. 



More Yankee Drolleries. A Secoi 

Series d the best American Humorists. Cont^ning Aktek 
Ward's Travels; Hans Breitkann; Ths Professor ati 
Breakfast Tasle; Biglow Fafbrs, P«rt 11.; and Josh I 
LINOS ; with an Introduction hj Geokob AVOUSTUS Sala. 
pages, cloth, 31, 6d. 

A Third Supply ofYankee Drollerie 

Containing Artekus Ward's Fenians ; The Autocrat of i 
Bkeaxfast Table ; Bret Haste's Stories ; The Innoce 
Abroad ; and NcW PlLGRIu's Progress ; with an Introductior 
GxoxGE Augustus Saia. ico v*%^> '^^'^^i Tf- ^ 
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f 0pukr Shilling ^00110, m00tiB ^ymssxm.^, 

In Illustrated. Covers. 
(See also under alphabetical arrangement.) 

American Happy Thoughts. 

Artemus Ward : Among the Mormons. 

His Book. 

Letters to Punch. 

Awful Crammers. By Titus A. Brick. 
Babies and Ladders. By Emmanuel Kink. 
BiGLOw Papers. 
Bret Harte's East and West. 

Luck of Roaring Camp. 

Stories of the Sierras. 

Bright's Speeches, cloth. 

Brown (Mr.) on the Goings on of Mrs. Brown. 

Byron in Love. By Howard Paul. 

Carlyle (Thomas) on the Choice of Books. 

Chips from a Rough Log. 

Danbury Newsman. By J. M. Bailey. 

Derby Day : a Sporting Novel. 

Dod Grile's Fiend's Delight. 

Nuggets and Dust. 

Du Chaillu's Country of the Dwarfs. 

Fun for the Million. By the best Humorists of the Day. 

Hans Breitmann's Ballads. 

Hatton's Kites and Pigeons. Illustrated. 

Holmes' Autocrat of the Breakfast Table. 

Poet at the Breakfast Table. 

Professor at the Breakfast Table. 

Wit and Humour. 

Hood's Whims and Oddities. Both Series, complete. 
Josh Billings : his Book of Sayings. 
Lamb's Essays of Elia. Both Series, complete. 
Mr, Sprouts : His Opinions. 
Mark Twain's Innocents Abroad. 

Jumping Frog. 

; '. New Pilgrim's Progress. 

— r Practical Jokes. 

. ^- Screamers. 
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POPULAR SHILLING BOOKS— r^«^/«««/. 

Mystery of Mr. E. Drood. By O. C. Kerr. 

Never Caught. The Blockade-runner's Story. 

Orpheus C. Kerr Papers. 

Piccadilly Annual for 1874: Knowing Ones at Home. 

Policeman Y: Ballads. Illustrated. 

Rochefoucauld's Maxims, with Sainte-Beuve's Essay. 

Rogues and Vagabonds of the Racecourse. 

Ross's Unlikely Tales and Wrong-headed Essays. 

Shaving Them. By Titus A. Brick. 

Theodore Hook's Ramsbottom Papers. 



^he ^0lben pbrars x)f the %t9X ja^uthcn 

*»♦ A charming collection of Favourite Works, elegantly printed in Hanc 
Volumes, uni/omt with the Tauchnitz Series. , 

(See also under alphabetical arrangement.) 

Bayard Taylor.— Diversions of the Echo Club. \s, 6d, 

cloth, 2S. 

Carlyle.— On the Choice of Books, ij.; cloth, is. 6d. 
Charles Lamb.— The Essays of Elia. Complete. Botl 

Series, is. ; cloth, is. (yd. 

Holmes.— Autocrat of the Breakfast Table, u.; cloth 

IX. (id. 

Professor at the Breakfast Table. \s. 

cloth, is. 6d, 

Hood.— Whims and Oddities. 80 Illustrations. Two Series 
complete, is.', cloth, is. 6d. 

Leigh Hunt. —A Tale for a Chimney Corner, am 

other Essays, is. 4d. ; cloth, is. lod. 

Leland.— Hans Breitmann's Ballads, Complete, is. 

cloth, is. 6d. 

Rochefoucauld. Reflections and Moral Maxims 

With Essay by Sainte-Beuve. is. ; cloth, is. 6d. 

Shelley.— Poetical Works. From the Author's Origina 
Editions. First Series, Queen Mab and Early Poems. Seconc 
Series, Laon and Cythna, the Cenci, and Later Poems. EacI 
Series is. Sd. ; in cloth, 2s. 2d. 

Sir T. Mallory.— The Old Prose Stories from whicl 
Tennyson took his ** Idylls of the King." is.; cloth, is. 6d. 
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